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PERSONAL 
% DVERTISER wishes to contact farmer or 
owner whose land has excessive number of 
rabbits and who desires them kept down. I will 
gladly help (free) and pay own expenses, cartridges 
etc.—Box 460. 
DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, ‘Trustees, and 
Private Owners. — Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty.) Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. oN 
“& LL ABOUT HORSE BRASSES.” Latest 
- completest book. 320 photo illustrated 
History, hints on collecting. 2/6 post free.—H. S. 
RICHARDS, Vesey Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
RTIST, 60, Member Royal Society, quiet, 
é considerate, would give some help or paint 
portrait value 250 gns. and pay nominal sum: .w! 
accommodation for duration as Paying Guest 
with quiet congenial people. Country house 
between Reading and Welsh Border. Easy reach 
G.W.R. Own produce and a room to work in 
essential.—Box 459. 
SET OF SIX contemporary Oil Paintings 
+ copies of W. Hogarth, R.A., The Harlot’s 
Progress, for sale. Framed size 24 x 28.—Box 458. 
SPREY’S are in a position to offer exception- 
ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street. 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 
UCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 
+% means highest prices obtained for JEWELS, 
GOLD, SILVER, and PLATE at sales by auction. 
Sales held each week. Consult the Auctioneers of 
130 years standing. DEBENHAM,. STORR AND 
SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and Valuers, 26, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Temple Bar 1181-2. 
CAs: We require several 16 to 40 h.p. modern 
Cars in good condition, also one or two very 
low mileage 8 to 12 h.p. Saloons. We shall be 
pleased to inspect and pay cash.—SPIKINS, 
Heath Road, Twickenham. Telephone: Popes- 
grove 1035. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 
INE COKE (Breeze), for steam raising. U/F 
stokers, greenhouse boilers, etc., 19'6 ton at 
works. Trucks any station. 8,000 tons released. 
—Box 205. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, 8.W.1. 
Sloane 1234, : 
ANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY will overhaul 
and renovate your handbag. Finest crafts- 
manship. Send it for an estimate to 120 Baker 
Street (1st Floor), London, W.1. 
NTERNAL CLEANLINESS with NATURE'S 
AID. Cleanse your system of poisons. Get a 
carton of Dr. GILLEY’S HERBAL LAXATIVE : 
it is the great intestinal cleanser and system 
purifier, is non-habit forming, and is a perfect 
natural Tonic Laxative. Do not take harsh 
purgatives. Thousands of testimonials and re- 
commendations. From all chemists, including 
Savory and Moore, Boots, Taylors, Harrods, 
Army and Navy Stores, 210, and 574, including 
tax, or direct, post free, from GILLEY’S LABORA. 
TORIES, LTD.. 5. New Quebec St., London,W.1 
NVISIBLE MENDING on burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear), in one week. 
Send or call.—BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, 
LTD., 73d, New Bond Street, W.1. 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send id. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
INIATURES painted on Ivory, copied from 
any photograph, by exhibitor Royal Aca- 
demy. Specimens submitted.—C.J., Northway 
Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 
O CLOTHING COUPONS? Tailors, 30 years’ 
experience Savile Row garments will TURN 
AND RE-TAILOR your partly worn SUIT, OVER- 
COAT or COSTUME, to afford same satisfaction 
and almost equal period of wear as from original 
new garment. First-class tailoring guaranteed. 
REPAIRS; RELININGS; ALTERATIONS and 
INVISIBLE WEAVING also undertaken. Post 
garment for advice and estimate (no obligation) 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD., 6ic, Bedford 
Hill, Balham, London, S.W.12. 





UTRIA COAT FOR SALE. Perfect condition, 
hardly worn, full length, £300.—Box 434. 


RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

swiftly prepared. Also Public sneaking 
taught. WELbeck 4947._KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
67, Hallam Street, W.1. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery. Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 6622. 

APIDISM—COULD YOU ADDRESS a public 

meeting to-night without notes ? RAPID- 
ISM will develop for you: (1) mental alertness, 
(2) personal courage. Write now for free Booklet 
to THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, E186, Tuition 
House, London, S.W.19. 


Avor furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 

for Fur Crusade leaflet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BYL. 
Wappenham, Towcester 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL 


‘*@ TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.”’—This 
suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
2O., Kendal, Westmorland. 
~ UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility. MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 
ENNIS. A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS g ve satisfaction. 
Hind-made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
'T’HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches can 
be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq., W.1. 
ARING & GILLOW buy good-quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
ATER DIVINING, The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
EDDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS! Visitors 
to London should see the superb stock of 
Antique Furniture, Glass and China at THE 
GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD.. 1, 3, 
and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
E REPAIR AND BUY, Clocks, Watches, 
Jewellery, Plate, China, Glass, Gramo- 
phones, Umbrellas, etc. Inquiries welcomed. 
Representatives can call in London area.— 
HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. Phone: Victoria 0134. 
EST OF ENGLA) 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 
ILL A COUNTRY LIFE SUBSCRIBER for- 
ward his copy after use to Lieut.-Com. G. 
DARBY, 4 Wyndham Park, Peterston super Ely, 
near Cardiff, who will pay postage and half 
subscription. 





FOR SALE 
ARAVAN made by Cheltenham, 15 ft., double 
panelled, lantern roof, paraffin cooking 
(could be fitted gas), Dunlopillo beds, £385. Many 
modern caravans on view at F.O.C. Caravan 
Centre, Hillcrest Gardens, junction Gt. North 
Way and North Circular Road, N.3.—Write for 
particulars, F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The 
Broadway, London, N.W.2. Tel.: Gladstone 2234, 
AMILY COATS OF ARMS AND CRESTS. 
Oils and water colours by artist of inter- 
national repute.—BATTERSBY, Chittoe, Chip- 
penham, Wiltshire. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns, — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in Country- 
side Tweeds, made to measure from £4 19s. 3d. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or money and 
coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns.—RED- 
MAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
M ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great 
variety, electric, clockwork and steam; also 
Meccano and other Construction Outfits; please 
state exact requirements and enclose stamp.— 
BOTTERILLS, High Street, Canvey, Essex. 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., of COVENT GAR- 
DEN, W.C.2. SERVICE OUTFITTERS for 
over 60 years. Also have for sale, Naval, Military 
and R.A.F. Greatcoats, slightly worn, at FROM 
5-8 Gns.; and Tunics with Slacks at the same price. 


WING TO PRESENT CONDITIONS, a lady 

has to dispose of the following pieces of her 
home all of which have been most carefully pre- 
served and are in perfect condition. AGEORGIAN 
SECRETAIRE in beautiful mahogany, height 
85 in., width 45 in., depth 22in. £35. RECTANG- 
ULAR DINING TABLE in solid rose-wood, hand 
made and oil polished. Designed by Betty Joel. 
34 in x 344in., extended 48 in. x 48 in. £15. Revol- 
ving table-bookcase, rectangular, two tier, in 
rose-wood, inlaid satin. £1210-. ‘EMPIRE’ 
PERIOD, LADY'S TRAVELLING AND JEWEL 
CASE. In rose-wood, bound and inlaid brass, 
containing most of original fittings. 12's in. x 
10 in. x 6's in. £810-. BEAUTIFUL ITALIAN 
JARDINIERE by DANZA DI PUTTI and two 
Plaques by DINI. £5. MOHAMMEDAN KORAN 
STAND, hand carved in the lovely Mushrabi 
style, may be used for newspapers, etc. Egyptian. 
£5. JAPANESE SCREEN, four p2nel and hand 
woven, a riot of colour. £5. PAIR SILVER- 
PLATED CANDLESTICKS, height 7 in. £2/10-. 
—Write, MRS. SMITH, 346, Coastal Chambers. 
172, Buckingham Palace Rd., Westminster S.W.1. 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms tof cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—*‘K,”’ 6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18. 


WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed from 
£4 17s. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money and 
coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns.—RED- 
MAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
RIST WATCH, TINY ANTIQUE, £100. Finest 
quality FOX (SILVER) CAPE, £130. and 
WOLSELEY CAR, £300.—Box 461. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


GENT of great experience can take on 

the management of an additional estate. 
Situation immaterial, but Southern or Eastern 
counties preferred.—Box 456. 

ENTLEMAN 60, wife 40, prepared give volun- 

tary labour: market gardening or fruit 
farming, require plain, comfortable accommoda- 
tion near work for which will pay reasonable 
price.—MAJOR DOUGLAS, 24 Pelham Court, 
S.W.3. Kens. 6001. 





1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. _(Min, 3 lines.) _ 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
OURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards, Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gens. 


HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 
produce. Gardens, lawns, etc. 
Recommended by ASHLEY COURTENAY. 


Own 


XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities and com- 
forts. Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. _ 


OME COUNTIES. Accommodation wanted 

on farm for boy 7 and girl 10 for summer 
holidays, their mother could join them weekends. 
—Box 446. 


ENT. Unusual opportunity to spend regular 

weekends in country house, every comfort, 
in beautiful part of Kent. Gorgeous views in 
own grounds of 20 acres. Horse riding, driving. 
bridge or solitude. Own vegetables, etc., maxi- 
mum two to four as sole paying guests. This is 
neither hotel nor boarding house. Terms, four 
and half guineas weekend Friday to Monday.— 
Box 449. 


LANGURIG (near Llanidloes), Montgomery- 

shire. Black Lion Hotel. Modern. Central 
heating. Running water. 10 miles lovely trout 
fishing (some salmon) in Wye and Severn. 6,600 
Acres shooting. Excellent cuisine and cellar. 


CADOGAN HOTEL 
SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 
Telephone: Sloane 7141 


LONDON. 


Near Park and Shops and five minutes from 
Piccadilly. 


Single Rooms or PRIVATE SUITES 
Restaurant and Cocktail Bar. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO H.M. FORCES. 


SUSSEX. 


M IDHURST. 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 


Golf, fishing, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 


Tel. No. Midhurst 10. 


ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS. Bishops Offley 

Manor. Especially for holidays and leave. 
Charming peaceful country. Own produce.— 
ECCLESHALL, Stafford (Adbaston 247). 


ESTWARD HO. NORTHAM, “CLEVELANDS”’ 
(NORTH DEVON), Luxurious Country Club 
Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 


INCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. In old- 

world St. Peter Street. Leading family 
hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 
own gardens. Very quiet. Garage.—Write for 
“C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. 


ee a WANTED 


PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C. LL. JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., (Est. 1793) 24-25, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C.2. 








LOTHING. Packages of lad'es’, gent.’s, and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS. TEL.: 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 
“(*OUNTRY LIFE.”’ Copy of February 20, 1932 
(Vo.1 Ixxi) required.—_SUTTON, Lound, near 
Retford, Notts. 


ONEY. Quantity wanted now or to book 
orier.—AXFORD, Imberley Lodge, Coombe 
Road, East Grinstead. 


L_L@EA4RIES or Small Collections of Books pur- 
chased.—HOLLAND BROS., 8, Bristol Street, 
Birmingham. 5. 


ODERN CARAVAN wanted for war-time 

home. Repairs not objected to. Willing 
pay good price for well-known make.—REED. 
25 Brownlow Court, Oak Lane, London, N.11. 
Bowes Park 4326. 


Any w°ll-known make, full size with exten- 
sion essential. Top price willingly paid for one 
in really good condition.—CRABTREE, Russet 
House, Tadworth, Surrey. _ = : - 

ED INDIAN SUIT for boy of six, also wigwam 

if possible.—Write BEILBY, Inwoodbarn, 
Hogsback, Farnham, Surrey. an 
Motor Cars 

ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 


buy and where to sell cars of good makes, 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.1. May 83511. 


ARS. WE ARE PREPARED to purchase all 

makes of Cars in good condition.—BRITISH 
AND COLONIAL MOTORS LIMITED. Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Temple Bar 3588. 


GARDENING 
RUIT TREES FOR SALE. ‘Cox” apples ang 
“Conference” pears. Everybody should plan; 
some this coming autumn and grow their own 
fruit. Trees of all ages and the best. “yoy may 
buy cheaper, but you can’t buy better,” ani 
every tree sold “not taking”’ replaced “free oy 
cost entirely."—HAMBLEDON HILL FRU 
FARM, Childe Okeford, Blandford, Dorset 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONST UGTEp 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEORGE 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent, 


PAVING STONE. Quantity old London Yor 
Paving Stone for Sale (broken).- WILLIS, 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel. 32.3 : 
RUNING Demonstrations of the summa 
pruning of FRUIT TREES available for 
members of the R.H.S., will be held 2° Wisley 
on July 15, 16, between 2-4 p.m. 


TRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A fe 
early. No Purchase Tax. Send 1d. st 
C.L.43.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, Horlk 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., 
Leicester, were for many years pr: 
the war, the largest makers of Hard La\ 
Courts in Great Britain. They will ha 
and material ready for further work th 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rc 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and uirs to 
existing Courts. Would you like them it your 
name down for early post-war attent This 
puts you under no obligation. 

EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of ( 
we do the experimenting; not ) 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Car 
LIVESTOCK 
IRD SEED. Hemp mixture for ( 
1 pint 5/2; 6 pints, 27/6; 12 pints, 
mixture for BUDGERIGARS, 1 pint, 
41/-; 12 pints, 80/-. All carriage paic 
seed in any of these mixtures.—G. 
AND SONS, LTD., 144, Fenchurch St 
OXER PUrs. ‘* Gremlin”’’, 
‘*Greatheart ’’ and ‘‘ Gaiety” 
bred and reared, 10 weeks Boxer 
personality (g.g. Int Ch. Zigurd v. 
Ch. Zunflig v. Dom.)—Mrs. MONTG( 
Appletrees, Radwinter, Essex. 
ACHSHUND PUPPIES, lovely, lor -haired, 
by the famous Champion Karl-Von- ‘alder x 
the well-known red bitch Margot of ° rincliffe 
These puppies are absolutely hardy and verfectly 
reared.—_MISS CHEANEY, Brincliffe, Headlands, 
Kettering, Northants. Tel. Kettering 29%, 
(ScLoEN ORFE, up to about 3 lbs. Estimated 
100 in concrete basin. For sale.—l ULMER 
HALL ESTATE OFFICE. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and _ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. ? 
FFICIAL YEAR BOOKS 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Year Book (Boys) by post, 11/1 
(PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 
By post, 8s. 1d. 

Schools, and Careers for Boys and Girls 
DEANE & SONS, LTD., 31, Museum St., W.C. 
GHORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. for “Stories 

that Sell To-day’ (a special bulletin) and 
prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 

PARE-TIME WRITING. If you are interested 

in writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO-PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by corres: 
pondence in spare time with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM — the only School 
under the direct patronage of the leading news- 
paper proprietors. Free advice and _ book, 
“Writing for the Press,” from Applications Dept., 
L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 


FASHION AND BEAUTY | 
(NOIFFURE. An enchanting ‘“CORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. (A pattern 0! 
your hair will enable me to quote you the cost. 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, . 
38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 8.W.. 
(only address) 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. me. 
ATY & HELENA ZUGHAF', Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new material;. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the “  oupol: 
thrifty ” and have a highly successful } 0STAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies,—75, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. Ssh 
NA ARYTHE, LTD., 17 Dover Street, W.. Res 
1361. Second floor. Furs remodelled, leaneé 
and demothed. Advice given free by oxper! 
furrier and fitter. a ee 
MBE COAT. Opportunity to purchase p-to 
date model reasonably. Beautifu furs 
fashioned by artist.—Box 415. 
N° COUPONS! New Frocks for old. xpert 
remodelling. Ladies’ own material: mad 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127. Oxford Stree . Wi. 
Gerrard 5178. os 
EMODELLING. SAVE MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, *t 4 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1651. __ = 
"HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AG: \CY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Roc 1% 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTION 
ADVERTISING, PAGE 50. 
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By tion of the Executors of the late Siy Max Bonn, K.B.E. 


WEST SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Between Guildford and Petworth. In the Chiddingfold, Dunsfold and Alfold District 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


UPPER IFOLD AND MERROW FARM OF 282 ACRES 





UPPER IFOLD, VIEW FROM LAWNS, 


7 


UPPER IFOLD is a charming old Surrey/Sussex farmhouse, weather-tiled and partly roofed with Horsham stone tiles, skilfully enlarged and 
completely modernised to contain entrance and garden hall, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, offices and servants’ hall. 4 principal bedrooms, 
4 principal bathrooms, 4 servants’ bedrooms and servants’ bathroom. The house contains a wealth of old oak timber. 


A GUEST HOUSE or ™ 
ANNEXE contains lounge, 
dining room, 4 bedrooms and 
2 bathrooms. Company’s 
water, main electric light 
and modern drainage to both 
houses. Garage for four cars 
and chauffeur’s cottage. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
taking full advantage of 
adjoining woodlands and 
natural features, and includ- 
ing swimming pool, tennis 
court and kitchen garden. 





A BEDROOM HALL AND MAIN STAIRCASE 


MERROW FARM, a secondary old world Farm Residence, modernised and containing hall and lounge, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
offices and servants’ sitting room, central heating, modern drainage, main water and electricity. Garage, stabling and gardener’s cottage. 


180 ACRES of sound Pasture 
and Arable Land _inter- 
spersed with 80 acres of 
woods, the whole forming an 
attractive sporting property, 
intersected for nearly a mile 
by the upper waters of the 
river Arun. 


MODERN BAILIFF’S 
BUNGALOW with Norfolk 
reed thatched reof, and 
containing 5 rooms and 
bathroom. 2 other cottages. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
of the whole on Completion, 
with the exception of Merrow 








as 





farmhouse which is let off 

qe : oF with a cottage and about 3 

Ww 7% acres until 6 months MERROW FARM 
after the war. 

be offered by AUCTION as a WHOLE at 20, HANOVER SQUARE, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 28, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 


Particulars and plans Is. each. 





BAILIFF’S BUNGALO 


Solicitors : Messrs. Herbert Oppenheimer, Nathan & Vandyk, Donington House, Norfolk Street, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


“te tas 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 


MAYFARR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND aT a LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 





BY ORDER OF THE OWN® 


NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT 


THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


KNOWN 


AS 


THE MILGATE ESTATE, NEAR BEARSTED 


Comprising : 

THE ATTRACTIVE AND 
CONVENIENT RESIDENCE 
**COBHAM MANOR ”’ 
SEVERAL USEFUL MIXED FARMS 
SMALLHOLDINGS AND 
ACCOMMODATION LANDS 
THE EXTENSIVE WOODLANDS 
and the 
VALUABLE SPORTING RIGHTS 
over a total area of 
1,500 ACRES approximately 


(Part let and part with VACANT 
POSSESSION) 


Will be offered FOR S-. 
by AUCTION 


(unless previously So); 
privately) at an early d 


Particulars, plans and Condition 
Sale will shortly be available fron 
Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS & S’ 
8, Hanover Street, London, 


(Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7), 


and at Northampton, Leeds, Cirenc 
Yeovil and Dublin. 


Solicitors Messrs. WALTONS & °o., 
101, Leadenhall Street, London, ©.¢.2 


(Tel. : Avenue 1555). 





WEST GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


IN GOOD ORDER 
3 reception rooms, 5/7 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Electric light. Telephone. 
PLEASANT GARDENS. STABLING. 
19 ACRES OF PASTURE AND ORCHARDING. 
‘COTTAGE (AT PRESENT LET) 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 


Particulars of : JACKSON Stops, Land Agents, Cirencester. 


A purchaser unsuccessful in his negotiations for the purchase of an Estate 
Salisbury, recently advertised for sale by auction, is anxious to acquire 
A RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTA 
PREFERABLY IN 
HANTS, DORSET or WILTS. 
COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE AND 1,000/2,000 ACRES. 
GOOD FISHING AND/OR SHOOTING 
EARLY VACANT POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE AND SOME FARMLAND 
WOULD BE REQUIRED—THE REMAINDER CAN BE LET 
AN ESTATE COSTING NOT MORE THAN £50,000 
WOULD BE IDEAL, BUT A LARGER PROPERTY WOULD BE CONSIDERED 


Please address re plies in confidence to W.P.A., c/o JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8 Hanover 
Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7. 








WARWICKSHIRE 


Easy reach of Birmingham. 


te 
ba 


VERY ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE 


IN PERFECT ORDER. 


4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Company’s electric light. 


ANNEXE. 
GARAGE AND STABLING. 


2 COTTAGES. 


FARMERY 50 ACRES 


FOR SALE AT A 
REASONABLE PRICE. 


Particulars of Messrs. JACKSON 
Stops & STAFF, Bridge Street, 
Northampton. 


(Folio 9392) 











Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


_ 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





FREEHOLD HOTEL 
IN 27} ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Including the whole of the equipment as a going concern. 


SITUATED NEAR A TOWN IN WILTS AND WITHIN A 
SHORT WALK OF A HALT 


The accommodation includes suite of reception rooms, including billiard room and 
ballroom, 35 bedrooms, and 8 bathrooms. 


Cottage, lodge, and garages. Main electric light, unlimited water, 2 Aga cookers in 
the kitchen. 


THE GROUNDS INCLUDE A HARD TENNIS COURT, A GRASS COURT, 
KITCHEN GARDEN WITH TWO GLASSHOUSES, ALL EXTENDING TO 
41% ACRES 
AND ADJOINING ARE 23 ACRES OF WOODLAND. 


Detailed particulars of Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
London, W.1, who will make the necessary appointment to view on application. 


HERTS—Favourite D District — 


23 miles ca London. 


AN UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE IN AN OLD GARDE? 
9 or 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Basinsinsome bedrooms, Centt: 
heating. Main water and electricity. Garage for 2 cars. Beautiful ——- (we 
kept). Good kitchen garden. 4% ACRES in all. FOR SALE 
Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon St., Mayfair, London, Wal. 





N ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE. 12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, ‘ jon rooms. _ Electric light. Central heating. Stabling. 


Farmery. 3 _ cottages. AREA ‘EXTENDING TO 


Garage. 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD. 


ACRES, INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARABLE. 


Agents: WINKWoORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (7028) 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


HERTS, BUCKS AND BEDS BORDERS 


Adjoining Ashridge}Park 
CHURCH FARM, LITTLE GADDESDEN 546 ACRES, 











Adjoining the village and standing on Also THE OAK HOUSE, Ringshall 
the _ hillside overlooking Dagnall, Road, subject to the existing tenancy. 
Whipsnade, — hills and . HOO WOOD OF 89 ACRES 


including a large proportion of thriving 
young Larch plantations. 
The Farm Lands adjoin the Village 


The arly Georgian Residence 
with 4 lerge reception rooms, wide hall 
and staircase, kitchen and cellars, 5 


incipal s, bathroom, attic and have frontages to Ringhalls Road 
ag oe gg At kitchen garden. and Hudnall Road with main water 
Fine s°. of brick and slated buildings and electricity supplies and will be 
mel . 3 stockyards and including : ripe for development after the war, 


Mo Cowhouse for 12, Milkin 
She quipped with Alfa-Lava 
-unit Milking Plant. 

Bai tabling, large granary, loose 
box art sheds and other buildings. 
Bl 11 dwellings known as THE 
Al D BEDE HOUSES, Church 
Re uitable for conversion into 
several cottages. 


Possession will be given on com- 
pletion at September 29 next, 
with the exception of Oak House. 
For Sale Privately 
Owner’s Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1., and Messrs. Aitchison and 
Co., 142, High Street, Berkhamsted. 








SUSSEX—LONDON 40 MILES 


First-rate Train Service to Waterloo, Victoria and London Bridge. 
Occupying a choice position on a southern slope and commanding fine views over the Weald to the South Downs. 
the WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE stands back from the road and is approached by a drive, and the well-arranged accommodation is all on 
two floors. Panelled lounge hall; 4 reception rooms; 9 bed and dressing rooms; 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Company’s water. Constant hot water. Modern drainage. — 
Stabling and garage accommodation; 2 superior cottages containing 7 and 5 rooms respectively. THE PLEASURE GROUNDS include some 
fine trees, spreading lawns, lily pond, rock garden, kitchen garden, woodland and pastureland. 


ABOUT 50 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Hunting. Golf. 
Further Particulars of the Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (23,702) 


-SOUTH AYRSHIRE 
Sea 3 Miles. County Town 7 Miles. 


» « 





Garage for 6 Cars. Dwelling House to 
accommodate two separate tenants, 
with separate bathrooms. 


T MANSION HOUSE stands 
the centre of the Estate 









al 200 feet above sea level, facing 


= : Lawns, hard tennis court. Walled 
S« Hast, and is approached by a kitchen garden. Market = garden 
dr vith a lodge at entrance. The land, plantations. 
Re» enee contains entrance hall, 4 
pu rooms, school and_ business phe enn cnn a and 
ror 11 principal bed and 3 dres- otragee: let: 6m — 
sing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms 
for servants; public room and NEARLY 400 ACRES 
bathroom. FOR SALE 
Main electric light. Private Further particulars from Sole Agents , 


waiter supply. Drainage recently 
verhauled and in good order. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND 
RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1: 
(39,813) 


a _ 


-* me a 


ao 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. a 


esdo, London 














ahi. NICHOLAS ‘i. 


Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) “Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 
1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





A GOOD FARMING PROPOSITION 
A FIRST-CLASS FARM IN A GOOD AGRICULTURAL DISTRICT 
MACKNEY COURT FARM, Nr. WALLINGFORD, BERKS 


FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN, TO INCLUDE THE LIVE AND DEAD STOCK, 
GROWING CROPS, ETC. 


296 ACRES 
A SUPERIOR SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
6 COTTAGES. COMMODIOUS BUILDINGS. 


INCLUDED IN THE SALE IS THE LIVE AND DEAD STOCK, EMBRACING A HERD OF 45 DAIRY COWS, 
28 HEAD OF OTHER STOCK. EXCELLENT DEAD STOCK. 177 ACRES OF GROWING CROPS. 
HAY AND STRAW, ETC. 

WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT READING ON TUESDAY, JULY 27, 1943 

Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 














RACKHAM & SMITH 


HORSHAM, SUSSEX WER ee... 
BETWEEN HORSHAM AND BRIGHTON 


. 








WEST SUSSEX 


es 












An 
HORSHAM. Outskirts of Town. VERY COMFORTABLE AND X. alt 
CONVENIENT FAMILY RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 6/8 bedrooms, | a LX 
3 bathrooms, excellent offices. Main services. a Te | .t 
LOVELY GARDEN. | hte,’ arr tii it 
15 ACRES. £8,000. | 





EST CHILTINGTON. PART GEORGIAN AND PART TUDOR 
RESIDENCE. 838 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. PLEASANT 
GARDEN. No electricity. £3,500. 









at es Saran. 


“CHARMING TUDOR STYLE 


Se 





ESIDENCE - 


Facing South in pleasant country district. 


CRANLEIGH. PRETTY MODERN TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, every modern convenience, additional rooms for staff 
in 3% ACRES. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception. Main services. if required. LOVELY GARDEN. HARD COURT. 
£4,000. | 3% ACRES. £4,750, or with good modern Lodge Cottage, £5,850 


= ; BUS PASSES. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


For further particulars of the above apply: RACKHAM & SMITH, 31, Carfax, Horsham (Tel. : 311 and 312), and at Henfield, Sussex. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: “ Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 








Delightful situation with 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE with 


HAMPTON 


& SONS, LTD., 


High situation adjoining Box Hill. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


VERY ATTRACTIVE RIVERSIDE PROPERTY. 


SHIPLAKE 


120 ft. frontage to the River. 
Norfolk reed roof 


oe ee ig = ‘3 
Particulars from : 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. : 


JUST ON THE MARKET 


Few minutes’ walk of Station, etc. 
and mullioned windows. 
Hall, fine lounge (21 ft. 
by 30 ft.), dining room, 
6 bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, kitchen 
with *‘ Aga ’”’ cooker. Main 
electric light and water. 
Modern drains. Central 
heating. Garage. Stabling. 
Charming Grounds inclu- 
ding tennis a other lawns, 
rose garden, large kitchen 
garden and pastureland, in 
all about 34 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
£8,500 


Recommended by : 
Arlington Street, S.W. 


. (Tel. : REG, 8222. 


(B.48,994) 


SURREY 


Few minutes walk of main line station. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


Good views, 


Panelled hall, 2 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms (with wash-basins), 
tiled bathroom. 

All main services. 
Central heating. 
GARAGE. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN, 
WITH TENNIS LAWN, 
ROCKERIES, ETC. 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
£4,000 


REG. 8222.) (8.51,087) 


| 
| 
| 





CHILTERN HILLS 


600 ft. up on the borders of Herts and Bucks. 
FOR SALE—A LOVELY SMALL ESTATE OF 12 ACRES 
Situate in magnificently wooded er F ppoow within a few hundred yards of g 
ous golf cour: 
THE HOUSE, RECONSTRUCTED, DATES BACK TO THE XVth CENT! ay 


Galleried lounge hall, large 
sitting room with folding glass 
doors to loggia, dining room, 
staff sitting room, 3 principal 
bedrooms, 2 guest rooms, 3 
bathrooms, 2 maids’ rooms. 
Companies’ water and electric 
light. Central heating. 
COTTAGE, with 5 rooms and 
bathroom. 

Stabling. 2 garages. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, 
woodlands, orchard, prolific 

kitchen garden, etc. 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
£14,000 


ONE OF THE MOST LUXURIOUS OF THE LESSER COUNTRY HOU: $s. 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. : 


REG. & 22.) 





8 MILES FROM BEDFORD 
A WELL-APPOINTED GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 


Situate in an interesting village. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
study, 8 principal and 

secondary bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, 2 stair- 
cases and complete domestic 


offices. 
electric light and 
water. Modern drainage. 
Garages. Stabling. 

2 cottages (let). 
Charming but inexpensive gar- 
dens and grounds, walled 

kitchen garden (let). 


45 ACRES OF RICH PAS- 
TURE AND ARABLE LAND 
LET AT £85 PER ANNUM. 


The whole having an area of 


ABOUT 60 8 


Companies’ 


ted a 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


nd recom 


1 mile from station. 


Jod 





HAMPTON & SONS, ur. 6, Arlington Street, S.W 1. (tel.: 


REG. 8222.) (B.5,686) 








~ BRANCH OFFICES: 


WIMBLEDON COMMON, §8.W.19. 


(WIM. 0081.) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


(243.) 








CLASSIFIED 


(1/6 per line. 


PROPERTIES 


Min. 3 lines.) 





AUCTIONS 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


ESTATE AGENTS 





By direction of Col. F. G. D. Colman, M.F.H 


MELTON MOWBRAY, 

LEICESTERSHIRE 
The valuable small Freehold HUNTING 
ESTABLISHMENT known as the “* BURGH 
LODGE” ESTATE, Sandy Lane, Melton 
Mowbray, comprising small modern Detached 
Residence “Burgh Lodge,’’ two detached 
villas, modern yard of Hunter Stabling, grass 
paddock of 5%, acres, double garage, which 
will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION by 

SHOULER & SON 
JULY 27, 1943, at the 
AUCTION ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 1 and 3, 
NORMAN STREET, MELTON MOW BRAY, 
t 3 p.m. (in one Lot and if not so sold in six 
Lots). Sale particulars with photograph and 
plan of the Auctioneers, Melton Mowbray, 
or of ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 
17, Throgmorton’ Avenue, London, E.C.2. 


‘SOUTH HANTS 
Valuable FISHING RIGHTS on River Meon 
midway Portsmouth and Southampton. 
AUCTION SALE July 14. 
Particulars : 
HALL, PAIN & FOSTER, 
48, West Street, Fareham. 


FOR SALE 


gid ANGLIA.—4675 acre estate, excellent 
house, buildings and cottages, for sale. 

Strongly recommended.—GLADDING SON AND 

WING, 8-11 Pavilion Buildings, Brighton. 


on TUESDAY 








looking Formby Golf " Links be jeeen 
—, and Liverpool. Vacant possession. 

-Box 45 , 
PERTHSHIRE | (SCOTLAND). | For Sale 

by Private Bargain. Western portion of 
the ESTATE of CHESTHILL in Glenlyon, 
in the Parish of Fortingall and County of 
Perth, extending to approximately 2,000 Acres, 
comprising : 

(1) Dwelling house and offices. 

(2) Two Farms (arable and hill grazing), 

‘ presently let. 

(3) Good Mixed Shootings and Salmon 
and Trout Fishing in the River Lyon 
—about 2% miles. 

(4) Plantations and Woodlands. 

Gross Rental about £250. Annual Burdens 
estimated £10. For further particulars apply 
to—Messrs. MuNRO & CLOW, Solicitors, 
Aberfeldy, who will arrange for inspection. 


SUFFOLK. EAST. For sale in a good 

sporting district, residential farm of 333 
acres. Full particulars apply:—W. C. 
MITCHELL & SON Chartered Land Agents, 
32, Cumberland Street, Woodbridge, Suffolk 








SURREY. 24 acres, only 26 miles from 

London in beautiful unspoilt country, on 
top of a gentle slope with lovely views, 750 
foot frontage to good road. £950 freehold. 
—WELCH, Charlwood Park, Horley, Surrey. 

“USSEX, beautiful part. Corn Mill for sale 

(suitable for residence with little outlay); 
outbuildings, orchard, meadowland, 7 acres. 
Near station.—B AILEY, Buxted. 


YDENHAM. Detached residence—9 bed- 

rooms, 4 sitting rooms, butler’s room and 
pantry; standing in own grounds with garage 
and carriage drive. Unexpired term 46 years. 
G.R. £33 16s. 3d. Executor’s sale with vacant 
possession. Price £1,200. Furniture could be 
bought at valuation.—Write Box 455. 


WORCESTERSH IRE.—A BEAUTIFUL 
MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
Standing on a knoll about 600 ft. up and 
commanding beautiful views. THE RESI- 
DENCE is completely modern and fitted with 
every modern refinement and convenience. 
The accommodation very briefly comprises : 
Two reception rooms, smoking room, excellent 
domestic quarters, cloakroom, w.C., six 
principal bedrooms, two bathrooms.  Self- 
contained servants flat, built over garaging, 
containing 3 bedrooms, bathroom, sitting room, 
ete. Main water and electricity. Central 
heating. Telephone. Modern drainage. Garag- 
ing. Old cottage. About 6% ACRES in all. 
comprising pasture land and kitchen garden. 
—Particulars of JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK. 
7, Newhall Street, Birmingham, 3. Col. 4050 


TO LET 

SOMERSET. SHEPTON MALLET AND 

FROME 7 MILES, BATH 18 MILES. 
To be let furnished from September, the 
attractive residence known as ROCKWELLS 
HOUSE, Batcombe, containing lounge hall, 
drawing-room, dining-room, billiards room, 
kitchen, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete 
domestic offices, attractive pleasure gardens 
(hard tennis court), greenhouse, productive 
kitchen garden, garage and outbuildings. 
Main electricity, private water supply. The 
house is equipped in every modern detail. To 
view and for further particulars, apply: 
WAINWRIGHTS & HEARD, Estate Offices, Shep- 
ton Mallet. Shepton Mallet 40. 
CORNWALL (near ST. IVES). August 

month. Professional gentleman’s modern, 
well-equipped Residence, cradled among 
wooded cliffs, with path to beach. Studio- 
lounge, grand piano, radio-gram.; 3 bedrooms, 
dining room, bath with showers, 2 lavatories, 
constant hot water, all main services. Garden 
produce available. Boating, shooting, and 
golfing 3 mins. 12 gns. weekly, inclusive plate, 
linen. Adults only. No pets.—THE HAVEN, 
Hawks Points, Carbis Bay, St. Ives, Cornwall. 














BERKS, BUCKS, OXON or NORTH 

HANTS. Cottage wanted urgently. Main 
electricity, 4-5 bedrooms. Small fruit garden 
or orchard. Price up to £3,000, freehold. 
—Box 453. 


BRISTOL (within 40 miles). COUNTRY 

HOUSE for Recuperative Hostel. 3 sitting 
and 6 to 8 bedrooms. Electricity and main 
water.—UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, Barton Hill, 
Bristol, 5. 


HAYwaros HEATH-HORLEY District 
Period house, good outlook, secluded, 4 
acres upwards.—Box 452. 


Home COUNTIES. Country House, up 
to £2,500 wanted. Within reasonable 
distance London. Particulars to—25, Hed- 
worth Avenue, Waltham Cross, Herts. 


LONDON. SUBURBAN. Required to 
purchase, preferably freehold, 300 to 400 
* The Manor,” Davies 














properties. = AYLOR, 
Street, W.1 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES, not KENT OR 
CORNWALL. WANTED TO BUY 
possession at close of hostilities, Small Farm 
or good Market-garden Land, 45-85 acres, 
with house, 4-6 bedrooms, 2-3 sitting rooms. 
Reasonable price. Present occupier could 
remain for duration.—Box 597, DORLAND, 
18-20, Regent Street, S.W.1. 


SURREY and SUSSEX. ‘TREVOR ESTATES, 
Lrp. have genuine Clients waiting to 
purchase suitable properties. Please send full 
details to them, in confidence, to—9, Cam- 
borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel. : Vigilant 2212). 


SUSSEX, SURREY or SOMERSET pre- 
ferred. Would consider Dorset, Bucks or 
Suffolk. Wanted to buy small Farm. 50 Acres 
or 80, with Gentleman’s House (mi 











BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Guppys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


BERKSHIRE, including Sunniggdale, Ascot, 
Windsor districts.—Mrs. N. C. TUFNELI, 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, etc., 
Sunninghill, Berks.’ Tel. : Ascot 818-819. 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441. 


ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


DEVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES.— 

The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPPON, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 


DEVON and WEST DORSET. 
Owners of small and _ medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, 
particularly invited to communicate 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Koad, 
Southampton.—WaLLER & Kine, FAL 
Business established over 100 years. 


EICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS.— 

HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, 

F.S.1., F.A.L.), "Auctioneers and Estate 4 gents, 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., w! vo the 
/WEN, 


























Principal Agents—H ALL, WwW ATERIDGE & 
LtD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 





5/6 bedrooms). Main electricity and water. 
Usual farm buildings. Land for dairying and 
market gardening. Possession Michaelmas.— 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley, St., W.1. 


USSEX. Within 1 hour London. Country 

Estate wanted for Nursing Home. Long 
lease or might consider purchase. Approxi- 
mately 30 bedrooms. All modern conveniences 
including central heating and ample bath- 
rooms. Must be in excellent repair and 
decoration. Particulars and photograph, if 
possible, to—Box 422. 


SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIRE and 
KENT. To buy or sell a Country Estate, 
House or Cottage in these counties, consult 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Bridges, 
; nag Mid 528), amalgamated with 

WLER & Co., Petersfield, Hants 
Cpeberstiold 359). 











srally 
erty 
AND 


SHROPSHIRE. MIDLANDS (W.) ge! 
and WALES. Apply leading Pr 
Specialists—-CHAMBERLAINE - BROTHER: 
HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061, 2 lin 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUN. ES. 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate A; nts, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PRO 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUN” 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, spec 

in High Class Residences and Estates, na 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 00 


Y ORKSHIRE and NORTHE 

Landed, Residential 1d 
Agricultural my re _ —— Son ND 
Lewis, F. Park Sai 7 
Leeds 1. (Tel. "eshaaye” 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





—— 


ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 
In beautiful country on the outskirts of a quietzvillage 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 





Pr: lly Elizabethan, standing in charming well- 
timbered grounds. 


3 reception, 8 bedrooms, dressing rooms, 
bathroom, etc. 
Electric light. Stabling. Garage. 


I itured gardens, tennis court, orchard, paddock, 
etc. In all 


Lo hall, 





BERKS AND OXON BORDERS 
Splendid situation about a mile from the we and within 
Y% mile of the River Thames 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL QUEEN ANNE 
FARMHOUSE 


with lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing 
tooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Company’s electricity. Stabling. Garage. 
Pretty walled garden, excellent kitchen garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Further particulars from: OSBORN & MERCER, as 
above. (M.2367) 





WILTSHIRE 
In a delightful old unspoilt village about 3 to 4 miles from 
Chippenham. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


in splendid order, having 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (3 with 
basins, h. & c.), 2 — well-arranged domestic 
offices. 


Main electricity and water. 
Stabling for 5. 
Charming old garden with paved walks, lily pool, ne oe old 


Central heating. 
Garage for 3 





BUCKS 


Between Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient 
for Main Line Station to London. 
Sheltered situation in rural country.—For Sale 
AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 





Central heating. 


Main electricity and water. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
Very Pleasant Gardens. 


Hard Tennis Court. 


Excellent Pasture. 
Squash Court. 


ABOUT 6} ACRES yew trees, orchard, etc., in all ABOUT 3 24 ACRES 
ONLY £2,750 FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION | , onts: OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and highly 
F ils from: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2244) Agents : OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2369) recommended. (16,730) 











F. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


REGENT 2481 





Br. WEEN SEVENOAKS & MAIDSTONE 


Cc ‘RMING RESIDENCE IN OLD FARMHOUSE 

‘YLE. Built 1912. With 6% ACRES. £4,750 
FR “HOLD. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. Main 
lighiig and water. Attractive garden and woodland. 
A itry home of exceptional character.—F. L. MERCER 
AND CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 


HINDHEAD, SURREY 
One hour Waterloo via Haslemere 
House of ‘‘ modern Georgian ’’ character. 3 sitting 
rooms, 5 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central oe y Pretty woodland grounds 
of 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,750.—F. L. MERCER AND 
Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 


NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE 
Between Brockenhurst and Ringwood 

A COUNTRY HOUSE OF DISTINCTIVE CHAR- 

ACTER. 4 reception, 10 bedrooms (fitted basins). 
Central heating, electric light, main water. Garage, 
stabling, entrance lodge. Beautifully timbered gardens 
and_parklike pasture. A genuine bargain at £6,000 
FREEHOLD with 26 ACRES.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 











BETWEEN REIGATE & BURGH HEATH 
Glorious position near Walton Heath 
P'CTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE OF CHAR- 

ACTER (Lounge 32 ft.). Billiards room, dining room, 
5 bedrooms (fitted wash basins), 2 tiled bathrooms. Main 
services, parquet floors. Double garage. Entrance lodge. 
Charming gardens, prolific orchard, kitchen garden. 
5 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7, ,500—Agents: F. L. MERCER 
AND Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 





EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN 


SURREY-HANTS BORDER 
(Just available) 
A beauty spot near Bagshot and Camberley 


N EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL- 

BUILT MODERN CHARACTER HOUSE (3 
reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms). Main services. 
Chauffeur’s cottage and 8 car garage. Charming woodland. 
Gardens, tennis lawn, abundance of fruit and vegetables. 
3% ACRES FREEHOLD £4,500 OR OFFER.— 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





*TWIXT KING’S LANGLEY & CHESHAM 
Herts-Bucks Borders, 40 minutes London 
ELIGHTFUL 15th-CENTURY MODERNIZED 
RESIDENCE (2 panelled reception, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom). Garage. Model farm buildings. Pretty 
gardens, prolific orchards and kitchen garden. Tr 
paddocks, 17 ACRES. £6,250. Just available.—F. 
MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 


A REAL = ON THE -heliaalnanaaaes 
Fairford one Cirencest 

A BEAUTIFUL GEOR AN-STYLE RESIDENCE, 
modernised (3 peste ong 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms). 

Double garage, stabling. 3 cottages. Exquisite grounds, 

shrubberies, tennis court, orchard, vegetables, and 

paddock. 12 ACRES £8,000.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 

40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 


BETWEEN HARPENDEN & HATFIELD 
St. Albans (5 miles). Station 1 mile 
RETTY COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE (2 








reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom). Main services. 
Garage. Pretty gardens and pasture. 4% ACRES. 
Also a superior Residence at present let. Price for whole 


FREEHOLD £5,600.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 
W.1. = Tel.: Regent 2481. 


40, Piccadilly, 








3. MOUNT ST. 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





JUST AVAILABLE. FOR SALE WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


BEAUTIFUL UNSPOILT PART OF BUCKING- 
HAMSHIRE within an hour of London. Close to 
station. Overlooking — Deer Park and adjacent 
to peers ue small villag 

IMPOSING GE ORGIAN. ‘HOUSE, 300 feet up. Long 
drive approach. On two floors only. 4 reception, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. 
Garage. Secluded and shady gardens. 1% ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £5,500. (12,867) 


L'TTLE KNOWN PART OF ESSEX. Within a mile 

of Station and Shops. Only 20 miles from London. 
Easy reach of Brentwood and Romford. UNIQUE 
SMALL HOUSE (erected 1900). Secludedand approached 
by Avenue drive of large chestnuts. 3 reception, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. All main services, heating. Stabling, 
garages, Well-built A.R. Shelter. Matured gardens. 
HARD COURT. Paddock. In all about 2 ACRES, 
FREEHOLD ONLY £4,250. More land available if 
required. (12,880.) 


RACING NORTH DEVON. Near Moorland. 

Panoramic Views. Easy reach of famous Golf Course. 
8 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Petrol-gas lighting. 
Ce ntral heating. Plentiful water supply. Gardens of special 
charm.fully stocked. Stabling, Garages and 2 Cottages. 

















ONLY 


15 MILES FROM THE CITY AND WEST END 


Convenient for HATFIELD, POTTERS BAR and ST. ALBANS. 


EXTREMELY WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED 6 YEARS 
AGO COMPLETELY REGARDLESS OF 
EXPENSE. 


400 ft. up with expansive views. Far 
removed from development and bounded by 
private landed estate. 3 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity, 
power and water laid on. Garages (5), 
a. Cnn. Lodge. E 
FARM UILDINGS AND _ DATRY. 
GARDENS. POOL, KITCHEN GARDEN, 





16 ACRES OF RICH GRASS PADDOCKS 
FOR SALE AT HALF ITS ORIGINAL COST, OR WOULD LET UNFURNISHED 
ON LEASE 








ze sture—arable and woodland. NEARLY 35 ACRES. Confidently recommended from personal knowledge by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. = (12,839.) 
EEHOLD £6,500. (12,847) 
CONDON, 8.W.3 BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY sois23 
9 0152-3 


LONDON, 8.W.3 





HERTS HIGHLANDS 


GLORIOUS DEVON 


VALE OF WHITE HORSE 


ALMOST UNOBTAINABLE ~ 
TO-DAY 
ENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE AND 





Glorious position and views 


{ARMING LABOUR - SAVING 
RESIDENCE, 25 miles London. Main 
station 2% miles. Well back of bye 
in 3 acres garden and pasture. 
‘ge reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
electric light and water. 2 Garages. 
.2ct condition. 


750 OR NEAR. POSSESSION. 


BE.” \LL, Horstey & Batpry, 184, 
Br. .pton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0152.) 





700 feet up. Views * Dartmoor, Hay Tor, 


EXCELLENT SPORTING DISTRICT 


DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE, in per- 
fect order. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms 
(fitted basins), dressing room, bath; 
excellent offices, tiled kitchen, etc. Main 
electric light, main drainage. Garage. 
Lovely gardens. Hard court. Bathing 
Pool. Orchard. Paddock. 


3 ACRES. £3,950 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BatprRy, 184, 
Brompton, Road, S.W.3. (Kens. 0152). 





RICH DAIRY FARM PROFIT FARM. COMBINING 


r 250 ACRES EXCELLENT SPORTING. 1% MILES 
OF TROUT FISHING. Pheasant, woodcock 
UPERIOR RESIDENCE, 7 bedrooms, and wild duck _ shooting. Attractive 


bath, 2 reception. Splendid accredited stone-built Gent’s Farmhouse. Due South 


buildings. Modern cow houses with in lovely wooded grounds. 3 reception, 
tubular fittings. Automatic drinking bowls, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. ELECTRICITY. 
etc. 5 a Farmed by present GRAVITATION WATER MODERN 


DRAINAGE. Sunny gardens, hard court, 


farmery. 

80 ACRES (10 ACRES WOODLAND). 
Beautiful situation in Devon. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 

Furniture may be bought if required. 

BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


owner over 20 years; now retiring. 


POSSESSION MICHAELMAS. 
FREEHOLD £13,000 


BENTALL, HorRSLEY & BAtLpRyY, 184, 
Brompton Road, S8.W.3. (Kens. 0152.) 











ex 
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ee CURTIS & HENSON “ne 


SURREY WILTSHIRE OXFORDSHIRE 

‘Over3600 ft. up. Excellent train service. Badminton 5 miles at , 
Tac ts cece A MODERN STONE BUILT RESIDENCE. 300 ft. | _ 400 sn oe oe. 
above sea level, in matured gronnds. 4 rceeption i 
rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light, central 
heating. Garages and stabling. Farmery and 3 cottages. 

| Pasture and arable land 
ABOUT 160 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FISHING, GOLF AND HUNTING 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5 Mount Street, W.1. 
NEWMARKET 


Overlooking the famous Training Grounds 
N IMPRESSIVE MANSION, approached by a 
es Magnificent or, = 5 a rooms, 
| 8 principal ‘bedrooms, servan rooms, 4 bathrooms. ODERN RESIDENCE, pleasantl 
a : y situated on | 
© BE SOLD OR LET UNFURNISHED, A QUEEN | Central heating. Biectric light ae a a a. Oi Ground with ine views. "Wear bus ourrinn’ ¢ recep 
T ANNE RESIDENCE. 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and | “@?age. syd Sdn ahucheel Uiteten syn pleasure | 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathooms. Compa’ » 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. MAIN SERVICES. CEN- = ng : electricity, gas and water. Central heating. Garage 
TRAL HEATING. STABLING. GARAGE. FARMERY. ABOUT 6 ACRES outbuildings. Hard tennis court, lawns. Fruit and kit 
2 COTTAGES. Pleasure grounds, 2 orchards. 6 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD | gardens. ABOUT 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHC 


ate, 5 oe 6 leans : Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 
Particulars from : —— * (10,636) | CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (14,415) (16 


== GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS aes: 


(4 lines) 68, Victoria St., 
(ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, 8.W.1 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 





























oe. poeta el 204 ACRE FARM WITH POSSESSION 


INCLUDING LIVE AND DEAD STOCK IF REQUIRED. 
SITUATE VERY FERTILE PART OF SOMERSET AND INCLUDI: 
2 MILES TROUT FISHING. 
OLD-WORLD HOUSE: 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Main w 
ACCREDITED FARM BUILDINGS. 
Garages. Cottage (2 more available later). 
150 ACRES WELL-WATERED PASTURE. 48 ACRES ARABLE. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.7078) 








NEAR WINCHESTER 


GEORGIAN HOUSE IN SMALL PARK 


: : Outskirts of village. Near bus. 
VACANT POSSESSION. COMPLETELY MODERNISED IN 1939. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, in grounds intersected by river. 6/7 bedrooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 2 garages. 2 cottages. Main services. 
bathroom, 3 reception rooms, Electric light. Part central heating. Basins in Central heating. Fitted basins, 23 ACRES. Comprising beautifully timbered 
2 bedrooms. Stabling. Garage. Cottage = _— farm buildings. 16 ACRES : park, tennis court, etc. ™ 
56 due ot es Ee On. FOR AFTER THE WAR‘OCCUPATION. PRESENT NET INCOME £380 P.A. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A. 7056) GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.3203) 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) Telegrams: 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 











SUFFOLK | OXON--GLOS BORDERS 


4% miles from Market Town. In a pretty Cotswold Village. 


ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms, compact domestic offices. 
Central heating. Electric light. Garage. Gardener’s cottage. Attractive gardens 
with prolific kitchen garden and orchard. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath room, 2 garages. Stabling. 


ORCHARD, PADDOCK, 'ETC., EXTENDING TO AS8OUT 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO NEARLY 


6 ACRES 
4 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £2,950 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Further particulars from the Agents: Details from Owner’s Agents: 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Folio 13,715) | FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Folio 13,551) 
| 
| 








; WELLESLEY- SMITH & CO. "TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 7 


, BLAGRAVE ST., READING Reading 4112. Grosvenor 2861. Teequeee: “ Cornishmen, London.” 
OSTLY es ANNE AND EXCEPTIONALLY PICTURESQUE. BERKS- 

M HANTS BORDER, facing a common and with ’bus service to two main line stations. £3,500 WITH 20 ACRES (WOULD DIVIDE) 
Exceptionally pretty, small old-world place, part 400 years old, but chiefly of the Queen Ss DEVON. About 6 miles from the Dart, Coast and Kingisites. 650 ft. | 
Anne period, thoroughly modernised, with central heating throughout. Co.s’ electricity * Glorious views. Buses pass. EXCEL LENT MODERNISED HOUSE on : 
and water, gas and modern drainage, also telephone. 3 sitting rooms, cloak room, and very of Roman Camp. Hall, 3/4 reception, bathroom, 5/6 bedrooms. Shlecteio light (ov 
good offices, 6-7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms All accommodation on 2 floors plant). 2 garages. 4 loose boxes, etc. Beautifully timbered gardens, swimmii 
only. Garages. First-class stabling and man’s rooms. Beautifully kept old-world garden pool, — garden and 2 fields ‘(let off).—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Aud! 
with walled kitchen garden and paddock. Just over 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD. Inspected Street, W.1 21,35: 
and highly recommended at €5. »250, with possession September.—W ELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. ee 


MODERNISED TUDOR HOUSE, | AMODERNISED GEORGIAN BERKSHIRE DOWNS. 2% ACRES 














SOUTH OF REIGATE & DORKING. FARMHOUSE. £4,250.—Between 4 miles Didcot, outskirts of 7 
: : - : pretty village. 

In unspoilt rurality, fine old oak timbering Tunbridge Wells and Ashdown Forest (% 

and other features. 3 sitting, cloaks, 5-6 | mile from station). 3 good reception, cloak- FoR SALE, A CHARMING MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE. Loune 
bedrooms, bath. Electric light. Co.’s | room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Co.’s hall, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. Central heating. Main electricit; 
water. Garage. Pretty garden and pas- | electricity and all main services. Part Telephone. Garages. Stabling. STUDIO. Cottage. Lovely old gardens, tennis law” 
ture. Freehold. 6 ACRES. £4,250. central heating. Garage. Under 2 ACRES kitchen and fruit'garden, excellentorcharding. Strongly recommended from inspectior 
WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. Freehold.— WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. —TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,383 
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fowls JOHN D. WOOD & CO. riz 
2 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


OSSESSION SEPTEMBER 29, 1943 


BETWEEN LONDON (18 MILES) AND SEVENOAKS 


- > a = — On the outskirts of a village, 500 ft. high on gravel and chalk soil, 1% miles from main 
. line station. 


QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE (formerly Dower House) 
WITH MODERN ADDITIONS, BUILT OF MELLOWED RED BRICK AND 
APPROACHED “BY A CARRIAGE DRIVE. 


Staircase, lounge hall, dining and drawing rooms; music room or studio with passenger 
lift to first floor; conservatory, ample offices; 8 bedrooms, day and night nurseries, 
bathroom. 





Main electric light and water, central heating and modern cesspool drainage. 


Stabling with flat over. 2 Garages. Outbuildings, etc. 2 Excellent Cottages. 


WELL TIMBERED OLD-WORLD GARDENS AND GROUNDS. KITCHEN 
GARDENS. 3 PADDOCKS AND WOODLAND. 


FOR SALE WITH 8 ACRES. PRICE £6,750 


Further particulars and orders to view from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, 
W.1, through whom all appointments to view should be made. (V.32,291) 








IMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


By direction of Administrators of the estate of the late Sir Charles Hyde, Bart. 


BORDERS OF HAMPSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE 


Fordingbridge 4 miles, Salisbury 12 miles Bournemouth 25 miles. 


\W 4 vacant possession of land and buildings at Michaelmas, 1943, and of the house and most of the remainder of the property at 
January 1, 1944 


THE IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY AND TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT 
WHITSBURY MANOR FARM about 1,120 ACRES 


NOW MAINLY ARABLE BUT INCLUDING A DOWNLAND GALLOP 1% MILES IN LENGTH 
ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED MANOR FARMHOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms (most with basins) and 2 bathrooms. Main electric light and power. Central heating. Excellent estate water supply from 2 sources. 
THREE SETS OF FARM BUILDINGS, 12 COTTAGES AND A BUNGALOW 


To be offered for SALE BY AUCTION IN ONE LOT (unless previously sold privately) towards the end of AUGUST, by JoHn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 
(Mayfair 6341), who will shortly have detailed particulars and plans available (price 1s. each prepaid.) 
Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. PINSENT & CO., 6, Bennets Hill, Birmingham, 2. 








CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


OF SHREWSBURY (Tel.: 2061) |= THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 


THE ROSSALL ESTATE, NEAR SHREWSBURY 


(About 4 miles from the County Town, just off the Holyhead Road) 
AND COMPRISING 
ROSSALL HALL 
A FINE EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
MODERNISED AND OF MEDIUM SIZE, WITH OLD GARDENS AND GROUNDS AND AMPLE BUILDINGS 
Vacant Possession in the Autumn 


THREE VALUABLE FARMS (all Let on Annual Tenancies) 





By order of Major J. R. H. Harley. 


known as 
ROSSALL FARM - - - - - - = = - = = = = = 211% ACRES 
ROSSALL GRANGE FARM - - - - - - - - - - 93% ACRES 
ROSSALL HEATH FARM - - - - - - - - - - = 57% ACRES 


THE LODGE and a long stretch of Fishing in the Severn. 
In all about 396 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS AT SHREWSBURY, AT AN EARLY DATE 


Illustrated particulars and plan in course of preparation. 
Auctioneers : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 42, Castle St., Shrewesbury (Tel.: 2061); Solicitors : Messrs. MARTINEAU & REID, 7, Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. 






































WOODFORD WHITE & HOWELL 


SWANAGE Tel.: 2015 


SWANAGE. SOUTH HILL 


DETACHED 





Small entrance hall, 2 reception 
(large drawing room), 6 bedrooms, 
Usual offices. 2 floors. 









VERY ATTRACTIVE 
SUNNY GARDEN, 
WELL SHELTERED. 


NO BOMBING 
IMMEDIATE 





IN 
DISTRICT. 





FREEHOLD £3,500 
Apply: 









WooDFORD WHITE & HOWELL, 
Agents, “‘Ramnor,”’ Queen’s Road, 


VIEW OF GARDEN FROM WEST SIDE OF HOUSE. W., Swanage. VIEW FROM GARDEN OF TOWN, BAY, BALLARD DOWN AND HEADLAND. 
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WILSON & CO. 





23, MOUNT ST., 
QGROSVENOR sQ., LONDON, W.1. 


Grosvenor 
1441 


+ 


IN MOST BEAUTIFUL PART OF SURREY 


village and convenient for favourite town with express trains to London. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM AND CHARACTER 


13 bedrooms, 6 modern bathrooms. Very fine hall. 3 delightful reception rooms. 
Polished oak floors, panelled walls. Electric light. Central heating and 
every modern convenience. 


SET WITHIN LOVELY OLD GARDENS 
Two hard tennis courts. Swimming pool. Fine walled kitchen garden, etc. 
SURROUNDED BY BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED PARK AND WOODS WITH CHAIN OF TROUT LAKES 
Garages for 6. Stabling. Cottages. 


One of the most beautiful medium-sized estates in the Home Counties. 


FOR SALE WITH 260 ACRES 


(The house would be sold with a smaller area) 
Sole Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


PERFECT SECLUSION 


Close to 








WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE LAND. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


5 miles from the County Town of Reading; 7 from Henley-on-Thames and about 20 
the City of Oxford. 
THE HISTORICAL AND IMPORTANT RESIDENTIAL AND AGRIC | 
TURAL PROPERTY, known as THE CANE END ESTATE, comprisin 
entirely unspoilt ‘(QUEEN ANNE recently modernisec 
considerable expenditure, ARABLE LANDS, WOODLA)? 
FARMHOUSE AND 16 COTTAGES, extending to 720 ACRES. The La 
Woodlands, and a sufficient number of Cottages, are in hand. 
THE MANOR HOUSE is Let for a period of six months after the cessatio 
hostilities between England and Germany. also the remaining Cottages on wi 
tenancies, the total Rent Roll for these lettings being £668 17s. 10d. per annun 
Will be submitted for SALE BY AUCTIO in one Lot, including 
Growing Timber, by MESSRS. FRANKLIN & JONES, in conjunction 
MESSRS. SIMMONS & SONS, at the Randolph Hotel, Oxford, on Wednes:iy, 
JULY 28, 1943, at 2.30 o’clock p.m., unless an acceptable offer is made beforehan: 
by direction of the owner, Milton Harris, Esq. 
may be obtained from Messrs. FRANKLIN & JONES, Land Age: 
Messrs. SIMMONS & Sons, Henley-on-Thames, or from Messrs. A. 
FRANKLIN & Sons, Solicitors, King Edward Street, Oxford. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 
IN PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT | REQUIRED TO PURCHASE ON THE 
In a pretty Buckinghamshire village, 52 miles from RIVER THAMES 
Marble Arch EALLY ATTRACTIVE LABOUR-SAVING 


ea MODERN RESIDENCE with as long frontage to the 

| GEoraian-stvie COUNTRY HOUSE. 3 sitting River Thames as possible. Main services. Central heating. 

rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light Telephone. Up to 5 acres of grounds and land. Would 

and power. Main water supply. Telephone. Garages. | consider a property where vacant possession unobtainable 

Cottage. ABOUT 1% ACRES of well-maintained | until after the war. A G@OOD PRICE WOULD BE 

grounds, PRICE FREEHOLD, £5,500 (OR NEAR PAID FOR A PROPERTY CONFORMING WITH 
OFFER). THESE REQUIREMENTS. 

Apply : 


aoa Reply: Mr. N., c/o JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


WEST CUMBERLAND 


COMMODIOUS DISTINCTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
440 ft. above sea level. 


FREEHOLD. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER. 


3 reception rooms, billiards room, 

8 to 12 bed and dressing rooms. 

Telephone. Attractive grounds, 

greenhouse, well-stocked gardens, 

woodland, paddock. 2 cottages. 
Garage, etc. 

Easy reach 3 towns and Lake District. 
Good views. 


6 ACRES 
Particulars from: W. CORRIE, Gordon Street, Workington. 


MANOR HOUSE 
AND PASTURE 


Particulars 
Oxford : 














CHIPPING 


OXFORD — 


4637/8. 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE BY TWO 
LADIES 
LABOUR-SAVING PERIOD 
HOUSE (A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
TYPE). Situated on a ’bus route or near a good station | 
for (a) London, or (b) some city or town such as Oxford. | 








ODERNISED 


Maximum 5/6 beds. Main electric light. Good vegetable 
garden essential. Any amount of land considered. 
WOULD: INSPECT AT ONCE AND PAY GOOD 
PRICE IF SUITABLE. 


Apply : Miss S., c/o JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


VACANT POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
(OR POSSIBLY EARLIER BY ARRANGEMENT) 
In a North Cotswold village, on the green. 





JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 











ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF 
READING TOWN 


(Most convenient for business man evacuated from London, 
and easily re-saleable after the war.) 


ELL-PLANNED AND EQUIPPED MODERN 

RESIDENCE, recently redecorated throughout. 
8 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms. 2 bathrooms. All main 
services. Central'heating. Telephone. Garage. Garden. 
PRICE FREEHOLD, £3,500. 


OVERLOOKING OXFORD CITY 
Occupying a delightful position on Boar’s Hill. 
VERY FINE MODERN RESIDENCE. 4 sitting 

rooms, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. Main 
electric light and water. Telephone. 

Two modern cottages. Garage. 
paddock, in all about 11 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


Centra! heating. 


STONE-BUILT XVITH CENTURY COTSWOLD 
Grounds, orchard and 


RESIDENCE. 2 sitting rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom, 3 attic bedrooms. 
light. Telephone. Garage. ABOUT 1 
FREEHOLD, £4,000 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


Main electric 
ACRE. PRICE 





Apply : Apply : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Apply : 











C. W. INGRAM, rsx 
90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
For sale by private treaty. DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


BROCKLEHIRST ESTATE 


AREA APPROXIMATELY 1,800 ACRES 
INCLUDING THE RESIDENCE AND POLICIES, 3 FIRST-RATE FARMS AND 
3 SMALLER FARMS, AND OVER 700 ACRES OF THE LOCHAR MOSS WITH 
WILD FOWL AND OTHER SHOOTING. 
Brocklehirst House, 5 miles from Dumfries, faces South, with views across the Solway to 
the Cumberland Hills 
(The House is at present requisitioned.) 
The property includes 3 excellent Dairy Farms, Mouswald Grange, 
Ironhirst and Calfpark. 
GOOD MIXED SHOOTING. HUNTING (NORMALLY) WITH THE 
DUMFRIESSHIRE FOXHOUNDS AND OTTERHOUNDS. 
TOTAL RENTAL £1,251 


Sole Selling Agent: C. W. INGRAM. F.S.I., 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 


CLAUD AUSTIN, ev. 


LLOYDS BANK CHAMBERS, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. _ Tel.: 
ON RISING GROUND—NEAR HENLEY 


Only 5 minutes from a station and 
on bus route. Extensive views. 
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Square entrance hall, cloakroom, 

2/3 reception, 4/5 bedrooms, bath- 

room. Co.’s electricity and water. 
Central heating. 


Prolific garden, tennis lawn and 
paddock of 7 ACRES (part let off). 


GARAGE. STABLING. 
GREENHOUSE. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,25¢ 
Apply: CLAUD AUSTIN, as above. 


MAPLE & Co., Lro. 


KENT, CHISLEHURST 


Occupying a pleasant and most convenient 
situation. 














= 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 


STANMORE _ (£6,000) 


In a very nice situation. 
TO BE SOLD 
A CHOICE MODERN HOUSE, ap- 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(Regent 4685) 


VALUATIONS 


FURNITURE and EFFECTS 
valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 





OXSHOTT, SURREY 


Adjoining Oxshott Heath and Woods. 
FOR SALE 
MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, 


TO BE SOLD 


proached by a drive, containing 


& approached by drive, 


with well- 





dining-room, drawing-room, small study 
(with parquet floors), 6 bedrooms, 2 good 
bathrooms. Central heating and power 
points throughout. Large double garage 
for two cars. Grounds of 1% ACRES. 
High up with fine views. 
Recommended by Agents : 
as above. 


MAPLE & Co., 





grounds of about 4 ACRES. Lounge hall, 
drawing room, panelled dining room, study, 
billiards room ‘ooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Gas. Central beatwt 
Double garage. VERY ATTRACTIV 

GARDENS AND PICTURESQUE 


situated in | —XCELLENT HOUSE, 





WOODLAND. Recommended by : 
MAPLE & CO., as above. 


proportioned rooms, containing: Fine 
lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, 
small study, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ 
sitting room, etc. Large garage, ete. 


MODERATE PRICE 


Recommended by the Agents : 
MAPLE & CO., as above. 





FURNITURE SALES 
Conducted in Town and Country 


APPLY—MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON 
STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 




















pecicepipne 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
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HARRODS 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


‘elegr: : and Haslemer: 
onan sata taaine” . 62/64, BROMPTON: ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 —— 
eel 





COMPACT AGRICULTURAL AND 
SPORTING ESTATE 
PART LET AND PRODUCING ABOUT £100 P.A. 


PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
With excellent views to the South. 


Entrance hall, 4 reception, 9 her’ = 
. & 6), 


Containing : 

dressing rooms — with lavatory basins, h 
3 bathrooms, offices. 

Company’s water. Electric light. 

Shooting lodge. 2 well-built cottages. 

good outbuildings. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS. Kitchen garden, etc., 
together with valuable pasture, arable and woodland. 
In all about 


165 ACRES ONLY £9,500 FREEHOLD 


Central heating. 
Double garage. 





{gents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


ike c.3 : . ¢.2/3 
(GHTFUL PART OF SURREY | HEREFORD AND MONMOUTH 
BORDERS 


In most beautiful country, close to a hamlet, about 3 miles 
Market Town and 8 from a County Town. 


00 ft. above sea level, about 5 miles Dorking, and | 
convenient Downs and Golf Courses. | 





A LITTLE GEM OF A PROPERTY 


RESIDENCE OF ARCHITECTURAL 
MERIT 


0d reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Main services. Large garage, splendid stabling. Outbuild- 

ings. Gardens of great charm, absolutely secluded, tennis 

and other lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, many features. 
ou 


2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and strongly recommended by the —_ "a 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton ‘Road, 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807. 


including a STONE-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
| standing high, with lovely views of the Wye Valley. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms (all fitted basins). 
Bath dressing room. Second bathroom. Modern kitchen. 
Excellent water. Main electricity. Central 
Garage for 3. Good outbuildings. 
WELL-ESTABLISHED GARDENS, hard tennis court, 
orchard, pasture and woodland, in all about 


7 ACRES. FREEHOLD 5,000 GNS. 


Strongly recommended by 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


heating. 





S.W.1. 


SURREY AND KENT BORDERS—ABOUT 25 MILES 


(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) and Messrs. Fox & MANWARING, Edenbridge, Kent. 


FROM LONDON 


c.4 





(Tel.: Edenbridge 2211.) 


REDHILL AND REIGATE 


In a high situation, adjoining a common, 
equidistant from each town 


about 1 mile 





ATTRACTIVE AND COMFORTABLE 
RESIDENCE 
Enjoying a pleasing prospect over well-wooded pastureland. 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. All main services. 
Garage. 


Matured gardens with tennis court and kitchen garden, 
in all about 


3, ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,650 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Te Kensington 1490. Eatn. 809.) 





BUCKS AND 


350 ft. above sea level. Rural surroundings. 
buses and Market Town. 
PICTURESQUE SMALL RESIDENCE 
; 2 good reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices. 
j Co.’s electric light, excellent water, modern drainage. 
Telephone. Garage for 2. 

SMALL WELL-TIMBERED PARK, 
Kitchen garden, etc. Extensive river frontage, boating, 
fishing, ete. In all 
12 ACRES 


ONLY £3,250 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents, 
LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


Easy reach 


HARRODS S.W.1. 
( 





| 

| 

NORTH CORNWALL | NEAR SUSSEX BORDER 

Sheltered situation. Uninterrupted views of the coast line. 
Surrounded by National Trust land. 


COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARM 


AND CHARACTER 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


of unusual design. 25 miles south. 


ounge sitting and dining rooms, 4 double bedrooms, 3 reception, library, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ 
ressing room, 2 staff bedrooms (all with fitted basins and hall, offices. Modern drainage. Co.’s electric light and 
uilt-in wardrobes), large bathroom, 3 w.c.s; good garage; water. Central heating. Two garages, cotiage, outbuild- 





irkshop. Electric light, Co.’s water. Telephone. Modern | ings. Secluded grounds, lawns, productive kitchen garden, 
drainage. | fruit trees, stream, about 
2 ACRES OF GROUND 5 ACRES 
Recommended as something really unique. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
ONLY £3,750 FREEHOLD | 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, 
HARRODS LTD,, 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 


62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
Kensington 1490.) 


HARRODS LTD., 
(Tel. : 








NORTHANTS BORDERS 


bas 
. 
Fs 


c.34 





c.2 
ABERGAVENNY & CRICKHOWELL 
About 300 yards trout fishing in River Clydach. 


SUBSTANTIAL STONE AND BRICK 


RESIDENCE 
3 reception, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water and 
electricity. Garage; outbuildings: cow-house for 6. 


Well-timbered gardens and grounds, orchard and meadow 
in all about 


10 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £5,500 


including certain live and dead stock, furniture, ete 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, 
(Fa: 


Brompton Road, 
Kensington 1490.) 


S.W.1. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. FO & ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, FS.L, F.A.I ’ 


ALI. f. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.L 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1. LAND AGENTS, 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.1. ‘ON: 


BRIGHT 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. 
POOLE HARBOUR 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


One of the world-famous islands in this beautiful harbour. 


10 ACRES 


SMALL RESIDENCE DESIGNED BY EMINENT ARCHITECT 


and containing every modern refinement. In addition 4 excellent cottages, each with bathroom and fitted wardrobes. Boathouse. Studio. 
Artesian well, etc. Pier running out to deep-water channel. Main electricity. Telephone. Well laid out gardens. 


A GOOD DEAL OF COSTLY FITTED FURNITURE IS INCLUDED IN THE SALE 


POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR, BY ARRANGEMENT 


ENQUIRLES ARE SOLICITED FROM THOSE INTERESTED IN A MOST VALUABLE PROPERTY OF THIS CHARACTER. 
IT HAS BEEN THE SUBJECT OF LAVISH EXPENDITURE, AND IS A VERY UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Particulars in confidence from the Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


By direction of the Bradford Property Trust, Ltd. 


FINE AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS 


DORSET 


Midway between Dorchester and Blandford. Within 18 miles of Bournemouth. 


THE MILBORNE ESTATE 
5,604 ACRES 


(FORMERLY IN THE OWNERSHIP OF SIR ERNEST DEBENHAM, Bart., AND COMPRISING THE NORTHERN PORTION OF THE 
WELL-KNOWN BLADEN ESTATE.) 


19 WELL-EQUIPPED FARMS 
THE MAJORITY WITH FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS AND EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD COWHOUSES 
SMALL HOLDINGS, WOODLANDS, ACCOMMODATION LAND, COTTAGES, 


INCLUDING THE WHOLE OF SITTERTON VILLAGE AND LARGE PORTIONS OF THE VILLAGES OF MILBORNE ST. ANDREW, 
DEWLISH AND TOLPUDDLE., 


BY AUCTION AT THE CORN EXCHANGE, DORCHESTER, ON JULY 21 AND 22, 1943, 
IN NUMEROUS LOTS 


No individual Lot will be sold prior to the Auction, but offers for the Estate as a whole will be considered. 


Illustrated Particulars and Plans (price 4s.) can be obtained of Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44/52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, acting in conjunction with 
Messrs. BIDWELL & SONS, 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge, and the Solicitors: Messrs. RAWLINS, Davy & WELLS, Hinton Chambers, Bournemouth. 





By order of the Executors. 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


(Just over 1 mile from Lyndhurst, 9 miles from Southampton.) 


A CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
Comprising a beautiful house containing 15 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Complete domestic offices. 
Main water and drainage. Private electric lighting plant. Central heating. Aga cooker. 
2 GARDENERS’ COTTAGES. GARAGES, CHAUFFEURS’ ROOMS. STORE-ROOMS. GLASSHOUSES. 


SMALL SECONDARY HOUSE LET AT £72 PER ANNUM 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, INCLUDING LAWNS, FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDENS, WATER GARDEN, MEADOW LAND, IN ALL ABOUT 
7 ACRES 


For price and particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. a BRANCH OFFICES) 

















The Bank of England was founded 
1694 and granted Government Charter. 
Its traditional soundness and integrity 
have established a reputation unique 
throughout the world. ‘Safe as the Bank 
of England!’ has become proverbial. 
Truly we can say of “The Bank,” as 
millions say of Champion Plugs, ‘‘There’s 
Dependability for you!” 


3 3 KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
== AND SAVE PETROL 


Remember—The needs of the Services come* first 


SHAMPION 


PLUGS 


SPARKING PLUG 














CHAMPION COMPANY LIMITED 
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IF 1 stepped 
off the pavement, 
could you pull 


up in time? 







































COLT HOUSES 


The illustration shows one of our oe 
small utility buildings. We still , 
have a limited number of small 
superstructures in stock, such as 
garages (as illustrated), playrooms 
and emergency buildings which 
come within the limits defined by 
the Defence Regulations. We are 
able to quote for greenhouses, 
farm buildings, silos, and other 
work to aid the war effort. May ai 
we send you further particulars ? r 


W. Hi. COLT SON & CO. LTD 


|| BETHERSDEN, ASHFORD, KENT 


















V 


SERVICE KIT—Regular and Auxiliary. 


Low charges for best work on Best 
materials. Agents in all towns. 


EB IRBERRYS LTD. HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.! 




















You can tell by looking at him that he’s 
thoroughbred—just as you can tell, by 
looking at shoes with ZUG uppers, that 
here are shoes groomed to perfection 
yet with that inner fibre of quality which 
enables them to stand the pace. 


ZUG upper leather remains pliant to 
the end and affords you the comfort and 
appearance that only a fine leather can 
give. Look for the familiar oval label 
when next buying footwear. And 
remember—for those who prefer leather 
with a smooth finish ‘“‘Aquatite’’ is ideal. 


We manufacture ZUG but do not make footwear. 

Supplies are limited at present, but in the event of 

difficulty, write to us for the name of nearest shoe 
store using ZUG. 

















W.EJ.MARTIN — TANNERS 


UPPER 
LEATHER 


- GLASGOW 
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Speed is its birthright 


Direct descendant of the Comet which won the England to Australis 
air race, scion of the Albatross—most graceful of air liners —the|) 
MOSQUITO is a de Havilland contribution to progress and to victory, | 


The most spectacular aircraft on any front, the Mosqui‘o 7 
inspiring proof of the competence of the de Havilland design .cam 
and their ability to rise to the occasion. 


Pre-war, they could produce almost overnight a winner for the gr: atest |) 
international air race; they built the Tiger Moth, the Empire’; § 
ubiquitous trainer; de Havilland air liners flew the routes where air [ 
transport must pay ; owner-flown Moths ranged every contine: :. 


Today, all de Havilland resources 
and efforts are bent to a single 
purpose —the winning of the War. 


But, when Peace is earned and thought may again be sparec for 2 
the fair employment of the air, de Havilland will once more rise to 
the occasion. With traditional skill augmented by the know!cdge J 
which comes from war’s accelerated tempo of development, de 
Havilland designers will be ready for the era of reconstruction and 
for continued service to mankind. 


MOSQUITO — Fastest Bomber in the World 


DE HAVILLAND 


In the attack today—On the trade routes of the future 


GREAT BRITAIN CANADA AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND INDIA SOUTH AFRICs 
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Yvonne Gregory 


THE HON. MARY LAMPSON 


Miss Lampson is the elder daughter, by his first marriage, of Baron Killearn, of Killearn, in the County - 
of Stirling, British Ambassador to Egypt and High Commissioner for the Sudan 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET; 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





oA 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada \}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 

CounTrY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





IGNORANCE IN HIGH PLACES 


N a recent debate in the House of Lords 

regarding the need for a firm declaration 

on post-war agricultural policy the question 

was asked what we stood to lose by postpon- 
ing that declaration to the Greek Kalends, on the 
principle ‘‘ Nothing can be done till everything 
is done,’’ which is now enunciated by Lord 
Selborne as the basis of the Government’s 
second thoughts. The question was quickly 
answered in one word, ‘‘Confidence.’’ Con- 
fidence will be lost because farmers and land- 
owners, whose business is production, must 
continue their efforts without knowing the scale 
of post-war farming, without much assurance 
even as to its nature, and without any guarantee 
that for those on whose capital, skill and labour 
it depends there will be an adequate—or indeed 
any—return. “‘Oh !”’ say those who regard the 
farmer as just a useful man to have about in 
war-time, ‘“why should the farmers worry? 
The Government are wise in refusing to make 
engagements which they may not be able to 
fulfil, and anyhow the farmers are having a 
very good time. Let them make the most of it !”’ 
“Having a very good time?” It was Lord 
Cornwallis who attributed this idea to people 
in high places who certainly ought to know 
better, and nobody, as landowner, practical 
farmer and chairman of a War Executive 
Committee, is better qualified to prick the 
bubble and dispel the illusion than he. 

Since Lord Cornwallis gave his instances 
of farming ‘“‘prosperity,’’ another leading 
farmer, Sir Merrik Burrell, has made it even 
clearer that the shoe is on the other foot, and 
that the financial position of most farmers—he 
considers particularly those men with the 
greatest turnovers, growing large acreages of 
cereals, fruit and vegetables—is becoming 
increasingly difficult as the result of current 
taxation. The position can be simply put. The 
farmer has expanded his business and is running 
extra risks under definite orders. The Govern- 
ment, as a war-time measure, assures him of a 
market, fixes the prices he receives and the 
wages he is to pay. He is working, in fact, just 
as much under contract as any factory owner, 
but burdened with a slower turnover and with 
uncontrollable risks of weather and disease. In 
1939-40 and 1940-41 he began to make profits. 
Then orders to expand his output for 1942 came 
along. He found the extra capital from his 
only source, his profits up to date. ‘‘Now,”’ to 
quote Sir Merrik Burrell, ‘‘he is being told by 
the tax-gatherer that he must pay income-tax, 
possibly surtax and E.P.T., on them, and that 
the money used already for expansion cannot 
be shown on the debit side of his accounts, but 
as capital, and in any case was never his to use 
as it was forfeit to the Government.’ Sir 
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Merrik has since given the typical’ case of a 
farmer who, this year, out of a gross income of 
£28,636 from farming in Scotland and England 
has realised a net income of £2,368. The rest 
has gone in E.P.T. (£15,700), income-tax 
(£6,500) and surtax (£4,068). The net income 
went in buying £3,000 worth of new implements, 
some of which were required for working re- 
claimed land ! 

A few figures like these are worth volumes 
of theory and it must not be thought that 
because they are comparatively (and decep- 
tively) large, equally depressing considerations 
do not apply to the small man. Most of our 
agricultural holdings are, in any case, small. 
Excluding the large number not exceeding 
five acres, 57 per cent. of the holdings are less 
than 50 acres in extent while 85 per cent. are 
less than 150 acres in extent. The income from 
farming of many of the small farmers and 
small-holders is at any time insignificant, and 
they form no exception to the rule that in times 
of crisis the smaller a capitalist organisation is 
the worse it fares. Some idea of their economic 
position in normal times may be gathered from 
the discussion of their probable position under 
the Beveridge Plan which appears in the current 
issue of The Farm Economist. And if, in the 
years between the wars, many of them, as The 
Farm Economist states, were not earning a 
labourer’s wage, the fall in their output to-day, 
caused by the practical elimination of pigs and 
poultry, can in no way have improved their 
prospects. 


BERKHAMSTED CASTLE 


OW summer’s fire streams from the breathless 
blue 

And stillness is engraved upon the scene 

Firm as the shoulders of the rough walls, clean 
As the smooth swallow-ridden lawns in view. 
The ants and hoppers settle on my coat, 

And timeless butterflies enjoy the air; 

The lofty beeches glistening everywhere 
Sink wells of shadow in the sluggish moat. 

The precious moment, like a clear-cut stone 


Set among gauds that rasp and jag the eye, 
Knows naught of clamour and cacophony. 
Machines may roar again and engines groan 
And clouds may blot the sunlight, but to-day 
The willow-herb glows purple on the grey. 
JoHN BUTLER. 


ENJOYING ARCHITECTURE 


OW that an ad hoc body has been formed, 
with the blessing of the President of the 
Board of Education, to teach children to take 
notice of their surroundings, a tribute should 
be paid to Sir Banister Fletcher. For half a 
century he has been insisting that architecture 
is not given its reasonable place in education. 
To correct the misapprehension that it is a 
difficult and technical subject and not, as it 
obviously is, one that concerns everybody every 
day, he published in 1895 A History of Archi- 
tecture on the Comparative Method. It is thus a 
year older than Country LIFE, which, in its 
different way, has done its best to further 
the same object. Sir Banister and Messrs. 
Batsford have now produced the eleventh 
edition of his great work of which we said, many 
years ago, “‘so far as any one book can chronicle 
adequately all the branches of human building, 
this volume has succeeded.’’ That is even more 
true of this latest edition, for the author is 
all the time bringing it up to date and adding 
to and improving its innumerable illustrations, 
to which air photographs are the most recent 
addition. Sir Banister’s ‘‘method”’ reflects his 
career, at once of a barrister, architect, and 
prominent citizen of London, by showing how 
things apparently different can be reconciled 
and mastered by taking first things first. 


COMPULSORY PASTEURISATION 


HE announcement that a decision has been 
come to at last with regard to compulsory 
pasteurisation will be generally welcomed. Two 
questions are involved: the public health and 
the need to take no action in war-time which 
will reduce milk production In spite of a good 
deal of special pleading there is no doubt what- 
ever from the public health point of view as to the 
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advisability of pasteurisation. It is supported 
by the whole weight of expert medical opinion 
and is the declared policy of the British Medica) 
Association, of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons and of the Society of Medica} 
Officers of Health. On the other hand, there 
is substance in the contention that to compe! 
all small farmers and producer-retailers to 
undertake the pasteurisation of all the milk 
they sell would be to impose an insuppo: table 
burden on them and directly to disc irage 
milk production. Surely the best plan ir «hese 
circumstances is to recognise clear! the 
principle of compulsion and to make yhat 
reasonable arrangements can be made t. take 
the burden off the shoulders of the smal 
farmers and dairymen. If this can be do « the 
only people likely to grumble are thos - like 
Mr. William Leach, M.P., who says he “prefers 
to drink his microbes alive.’’ One symp: “hises 
of course with those who merely sigh for — good 
fresh milk,’’ a beverage bound to be as » re jp 
present-day conditions as snow on Midsv mer 
Day. Even they will have the consolat n of 
knowing that it will not be necessary tc treat 
in any way the milk of Tuberculin-tested ards, 
though unfortunately the benefits of th: 1,7, 
scheme are likely to remain confined for 


long 
time to owners of dairy cattle who can aft t 


d it. 


PRONUNCIATION PROBLEMS 


N two recent broadcasts two distingy shed 
sailors, Commander Anthony Kimmin. and 
Commander Ben Bryant, have pronounced 
Pantellaria with the accent on the last sy lable 
but two. At the same time they have offered 
a qualified apology for calling that island what 
the Navy always had called it before the B.B.C, 
tried to teach it better. Doubtless they will have 
very general sympathy. During this war, under 
wireless guidance we have learnt to pronounce 
Salonica more or less correctly, but those who 
served there in the last war cling affectionately 
and determinedly to the accent on the o and 
not on the 7. Ever since wars began our fighting 
men have dealt with foreign names as seemed 
best to them and the local pronunciation of the 
fine old Ypres tower at Rye _ shows that 
‘‘Wipers”’ is no modern version but belongs to 
days when Englishmen first went soldiering in 
the Low Countries. Perhaps a_ reasonable 
compromise is possible in such matters. Many 
of the names on the Russian front have come 
quite fresh to us and there is therefore no 
traditional justification for anglicising them; 
with the conscientious announcer to help us 
we must do our best to pronounce them properly. 
With older names, on the other hand, which 
have long been familiar in the English form, we 
may as well retain our conservatism. 


CHEERFUL EXILES 


T is pleasant to know that our warriors over- 
seas have at least some advantages over 
those of us who stay at home, as witness two 
recent accounts of the Fourth of June as cele- 
brated by Etonians in North Africa. At Eton, 
as long as war and black-out endure, the fire- 
works, which make the traditional ending of the 
day, are of necessity in abeyance, but it was 
otherwise on the African Fourth. Here there 
was a grand pyrotechnic display with flares and 
Verey lights and rockets, some, it would appear, 
supplied from captured stores and others pro- 
vided by a sympathetic Navy. Eton still has 
its procession of boats, though the crews no 
longer wear their smart clothes and flowered 
straw hats, but array themselves, for the neec ed 
touch of colour, in old football shirts. Africa 
again went one better, at any rate as regards 
the straw hats, for these were somehow or other 
produced and decked the heads of the sen or 
Etonian officers. As for the boats, these w re 
simulated by a couple of jeeps bound toget 2r 
by planks, while the cox had a trailer all © 
himself. The proceedings altogether sou 
eminently cheerful. In the last war there wa: ‘ 
celebration of the Fourth in France at which ¢ 
young officer plunged into a ‘‘ Rouge bull: ” 
with the words ‘I’ve never kicked an Ar 
Commander yet and I’m going to now.”’ It 
to be hoped that this part of the ceremonial v 
not omitted. There is ‘‘nothing like a lit 
judicious levity.” 
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CoUNTRYMAN’S 


Norges... 


By 
ajor C. S. JARVIS 


) those of us who date back to Vic- 

prian days the modern young mother’s 

inxiety about the regular provision of 

ranges and tomatoes for her young 
seel newhat unnecessary, seeing that in our 
chil i both these fruits appeared very 
y on the table and were not regarded 
vy as an essential part of a child’s diet; 
»wing to the colour of the orange pre- 
there was a vague idea that a surfeit 
wot use biliousness. To-day if one sees a 
your: other hurrying home, with a well-filled 
shot ‘basket in her hand and an expansive 
her face, one may take it for granted 
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sun 
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ron h »btained more than her quota of citrus 
fruit her children, and that, thanks to the 
ereens’ ocer’s generosity, the children will tip 
the s\ le at the correct figure on their next 


visit + the clinic. This reminds me that in our 
times children were very seldom weighed— 
what « lot of unnecessary anxiety this must 
have saved our mothers ! 

the ’80s orange-growing had not spread 
so exiensively as it has to-day, and, our main 
citrus supply coming from the western Medi- 
terranean, the season was very short. They 
figured as a special dessert on Christmas Day, 
disappearing from the shops about two months 
later, and the mothers and nannies of those days 
looked upon them as a special treat rather than 
a necessity. 


* * 
* 


OMATO-GROWING was also only just 
T beginning on a large scale in this country 
so that first-class fruits, such as we see now, 
were as rare as are nectarines and mangoes in 
normal times to-day. There were some _ par- 
ticularly unattractive tomatoes, of a most 
unhealthy shade of yellow and an unusual square 
shape, which were imported from abroad in 
hoxes, and for this reason, and the fact that 
we are a most conservative race as regards food- 
stuffs, the fruit was not greeted with great 
enthusiasm at first. I recall that at one time 
there was a ridiculous scare that a constant diet 
of them might lead to cancer. 

[ suppose that in about another fifty years 
the sweet corn will have established itself in 
this country as a necessary vegetable, as has the 
tomato, but at the present time the number of 
professional gardeners who grow it is very 
limited, and a plot of corn in a cottage garden 
is a most unusual sight, despite the fact that 
varieties are now obtainable which will bear 
successfully in our most inclement of summers. 
Our neglect of sweet corn, however, is being 
brought home to us daily by members of the 
American Forces serving in this country who, 
in their comments on our agricultural methods, 
never fail to complain bitterly that ‘‘ you don’t 
know anything about growing corn in this 
country’’—and the complaint is not unjust. 


* * 
* 

I ‘ contemporary journal there is an account 
' a recognised natural historian of how 
xes will sometimes cut a ewe out from 
k of sheep, run her down in the open and 
(his enables one to give more credence to 
rt made recently by a local Home Guard 
‘ation post that shortly after dawn one 
ng they saw a pair of foxes on the verge of 

rest running a small fallow hind; whom 

*y «ved by the expenditure of two rounds 

‘m..lunition—and these two rounds have 
to be accounted for somehow. 
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A THREE-STOREYED THATCHED COTTAGE 


There are, or were, an inordinate number 
of foxes in the Forest, as the activities of the 
War Agricultural Committee have proved, for 
the Pest Officer states that over 800 have been 
killed during the last 12 months. Nevertheless 
there are still sufficient left in this area to 
account for a plundered hen-roost almost every 
night, and there is one pair, probably that 
which hunted the deer, which specialises in 
daylight raids when great slaughter occurs, 
apparently with no object, as it is seldom that 
a bird is carried off. As the rabbit situation has 
improved—or deteriorated according to the 
angle from which one looks at it—for the animal 
has succeeded in repopulating many warrens 
in which a year ago there was not a single 
specimen to be seen, there would seem to be 
no reason for the continuance of these daring 
raids, which previously one attributed to 
starvation, 

* * 
* 

HE poultry-keeper wears a worried look 

these days, for besides the constant 
menace of foxes there are the activities of 
various stray dogs left behind by the troops, 
who kill for the fun of the thing, and also the 
activities of certain two-legged raiders who come 
silently by night for serious business in the 
black market. 

The drawback to the present-day fowl— 
and her special danger—is that by years of 
breeding for egg production only we have 
succeeded in eliminating almost every grain of 
intelligence, and the instinct of self-preservation 
is entirely lacking. It is quite a usual thing 
for a hen to “‘steal her nest away,’’ and choose 
as a site for it a spot in the hedgerow a foot or 
less from the night-prowling fox’s runway; 
others will deliberately absent themselves from 
evening roll-call at shutting-up time to figure 
as mangled corpses with the morning light; but 
perhaps the most irritating habit of all is the 
way in which a hen will find her way regularly 
out of the pen with considerable ingenuity only 
to forget immediately how she accomplished it. 
The peculiar part about it all is that the bird 
emerges from the egg with remarkable savoir 
faire and intelligence, and after this brilliant 
start it is lamentable that such a capable and 
resourceful woman of the world as the week-old 
chick should deteriorate ultimately into a purely 


fat-headed hen. 
* re * 


HAVE seen recently copies of The Orkney 

Blast, a most appropriately-named and 
entertaining little journal produced by our 
troops stationed on windy Flotta, and, judging 
from its quality, there is among them a literary 
merit which at other and more peaceful times 
found its outlet in Fleet Street and its environs. 
The motto of the paper is ‘‘ The wind hath spoke 
at last; a fuller blast ne’er shook our battle- 
ments ’’—a suitable motto for the treeless barren 
Orkneys—and it is interesting therefore to read 
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Eric Guy 
AT EAST GARSTON, BERKSHIRE 


in its columns of the troops’ friendship with, not 
to say adoption of, two birds which we connect 
usually with sheltered gardens and unlimited 
bushes and trees for the provision of cover from 
weather and view. One of these is a hen black- 
bird who has aroused all the latent paternal 
instincts of ‘files on parade”’ by choosing as 
her nesting site the porch of the canteen of all 
places, and the regular habitués, after a hilarious 
evening round the dart-boards, warn any visi- 
tors who may be present to go home quietly at 
closing time for fear of disturbing the lodger in 
the doorway. It is to be regretted that in a 
later copy of The Orkney Blast I read the obitu- 
ary notice of this blackbird—the canteen cat 
being suspected of the crime. 

The other bird, a thrush, has selected for 
her nest site a coil of rope in a gun-pit immedi- 
ately below an anti-aircraft gun; and the bird, 
without batting an eyelid, sat through a feu de 


jote which was opened up recently by all the 


guns on the island on the occasion of the visit 
by the Commander-in-Chief in order to show 
him the amount of noise the Orkneys could 
make if put to it. Apparently worms and insects 
are short on the market in this semi-arctic 
region, but this does not worry the Orcadian 
thrush in the slightest degree, as she has so 
many willing helpers, and the A.A. detachment 
spend their spare time digging up worms which 
they feed to the young direct, thus relieving the 
mother of any duties beyond the general super- 
vision of the self-appointed nannies. 
a * 
* 

IMAGINE our Wings for Victory parade was 

very similar to those which have occurred, 
or are occurring, in country towns all over 
Great Britain, for in addition to detachments 
from the Fighting Services, including a-small 
party of W.A.A.F.s swinging their arms like 
Coldstreams, every formation, male and female, 
was dressed on markers in full force and in full 
uniform. Among others noticed on parade who 
call for special mention, to use the local 
reporter’s cliché, was a particularly large and 
smart body of the Air Training Corps, and I 
had no idea there were so many young lads in 
the district. It is to be hoped that, when 
the inevitable scrapping of everything of a 
military nature takes place after this war, this 
formation will be allowed to carry on its good 
work, as even the most anti-militarist bodies 
must admit now that it is better to see the 
youth of the nation smartened up and dis- 
ciplined than lounging around in idle gangs on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons. These same 
bodies were extremely active and successful 
prior to the war in killing off any cadet organisa- 
tions which hinted at discipline and militarism, 
and later raised an angry, class-conscious scream 
when it was proved that recruits from public 
schools, who had had the advantage of this 
training, were found exceptionally suitable for 
promotion to commissioned rank. 





2.—SPANNING 


THE FORTH “ WITH 
STRENGTH ” 
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BOLD YET DAINTY 


The bridge at Stirling said to date from the fourteenth century 


1.—BERWICK’S GROUP OF BRIDGES IS UNMATCHED 
ELSEWHERE IN _ BRITAIN 


AND of the mountain and the flood”’ is an only too well known 
poetic summary of Scottish landscape, but it is very apt for 
the present purpose. It is a reminder that Scottish rivers 
are rooted in the rocksand moors of the hills and subject to 

the mountain moods. Sudden and powerful rains quickly change a 
stream from light-hearted play to turbid danger. Even in the lowland 
plains a ford may respond to the hill-born spate with almost unnoticed 
speed. A bridge is a boon to the traveller on Scottish ways. 

The lower reaches of the Tweed are such an obvious border-line 
cutting across the path of the main entry from the south, that I would 
like to claim for Scotland a share of the Berwick bridges, even though 
that town on the north bank has been irrationally linked with North- 
umberland. Here at Berwick is a group of bridges unmatched elsewhere 
in Britain (Fig. 1) First in seniority, the old road bridge, with its 15 
arches and a total length of nearly 300 yds. is probably the most con- 
siderable bridge structure in Britain of ancient date. It looks medieval, 
but the construction was started by James 1, who contributed £8,000 oi 
his carefully hoarded moneys, and was completed in his son’s reign. 
Earlier bridges here must have been of wood. In 1542 the Duke of 
Norfolk, leading an army into Scotland, reported to Henry VIII that 
the bridge had collapsed, causing many casualties. 

A little higher up the Tweed the plain arches of the Royal Borcer 
Bridge, opened by Queen Victoria in 1850, carry the railway high above 
the water, and between it and the old bridge, the Royal Tweed Brid;e, 
opened by Victoria’s great-grandson in 1928, supports the Great No: h 
Road with its modern stark concrete arches and props. 

Up-river from Berwick there was, till the eighteenth century, ? 
bridge over the Tweed below Peebles, but two fine bridges were bu t 
in that century. Smeaton’s bridge at Coldstream replaces the famo 5 
ford, and at Kelso the bridge designed by Rennie is a smaller renderi 
of his Waterloo Bridge, now only a memory. With a dainty digni 
of design it crosses the river to the old compact town hiding among tre 
and culminating in the ruined tower of the abbey. 

The famous old bridge at Dumfries (Fig. 4) is also in some respe« 
a border bridge because it crosses the river Nith into the district 
Galloway which in the early days of Scotland was the land of a Pictis 
people, retaining their Gaelic speech and a certain highland wildness f< 
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centuries after speech and manners had altered 
around them. In Scott’s Redgauntlet, Alan Fairford 
warns Darsie Latimer of the danger of straying into 
Galloway: “ remember that even Sir John Fielding 
caid to my father that he could never trace a 
; bevond the Briggend of Dumfries.”’ 


rogue 


This bridge is now used by foot passengers 
only and retains its medizval appearance, and is in 


the main the structure built in the thirteenth 
century t) the orders of Devorgilla, that remark- 
able woman, heiress of Galloway, who married an 
Anglo-Ncman, John Balliol. After his death 
Devorgil) kept his memory alive, privately by 
always rrying with her Balliol’s embalmed 
heart . casket, before which she placed food 
at eat eal, and publicly by her foundations of 
Ballic llege at Oxford, and Sweetheart Abbey 
below Galloway mountain of Criffel, to hold 
her be and the adored heart. 

\ ther Pictish border was the Forth, which 
rivet m the days of the evolution of the 
Scot ation, has always been the boundary 
bet\ the Gaelic north and the southern lands 
whe e English tongue and influence early 
becé redominant. The main crossing of the 
bar as where the rock of Stirling watches 
the ‘ near the limit of the tides. Here the 
old re (Fig. 2), now only a foot-bridge, spans 
the - with a bold yet dainty strength. It is 
said date from the fourteenth century, but 
cert the masonry of the round arches and 
com tively slender piers looks more recent 
than ;. The battle of Stirling Bridge, when 
Willi Wallace beat the English in 1297 and thus 
threw lown the challenge of Scottish national 
indep dence, was fought round an earlier bridge 
of we | higher up the stream. 

beauty of both site and structure be taken 
into .ccount, perhaps the famous Auld Brig of 
Balg . nie (Fig. 3), built in 1320 by Bishop Cheyne, 
heads the list of Scottish bridges. This spans 
with one lofty arch the waters of the Don near 
where the unforgettable granite towers of Aberdeen 
Cathedral rise among the mellow houses and garden 
walls of the old town. The bridge crosses from 
one high wooded bank to another and the Don 
below floats a few fisher boats on deep dark waters. 

This quiet corner can have changed little 
since Byron knew it when a boy. He wrote in 
after life that its ‘‘one arch and its black deep 
salmon stream is in my memory as yesterday. 
[ still remember, though I may misquote, the 
awful proverb which made me pause to cross it 
yet lean over with a childish delight, being an 
only son.”’ The old proverb runs: 

Brig 0’ Balgownie, wight’s your wa’, 

Wi’ a wife’s ae son, an’ a mears ae foal 

Down ye shall fa’. 

To the south of Aberdeen the old bridge 
over the Dee was originally built in the sixteenth 
century by another bishop. It survived the flood 
of 1829, which, perhaps the most destructive 
recorded in British history, swept away nearly 
every bridge over the Dee, Don, Spey and 
Findhorn. 

Cramond Bridge (Fig. 5) on the outskirts of 
Edinburgh is the close rival of Balgownie in 
beauty and its superior in. romantic memories. 
Perhaps much of the existing bridge is of the 
original 14th-century work. It carries the main 
road from the capital to the Forth ferries and 
the north, and all the main builders of Scotland’s 
story must have paced its squat arches. Among 
them came that sturdy ruler, perhaps the greatest 
of Stuart Kings, James I of Scotland, in 1437. 
At the bridge he was met by an old Highland 
woman who warned him to turn back from his 
journey north. James went on and was murdered 
at Perth. 

About a hundred years later came another 
Stuart king, James V, “‘the King of the Commons,”’ 
revurning alone from one of his wanderings in dis- 
gu oe among the ‘‘Commons.’’ On the narrow 
br ge gipsies attacked him. The king was hard 
p: ised when a labourer, Jock Howieson, came to 
h aelp. The assailants fled and Howieson took 

<ing home, and brought water and a towel to 
1 Off the blood. Jock’s descendants still own 
ind which the grateful king gave him, on the 


ht) 5.—CRAMOND BRIDGE OF 
ROMANTIC MEMORIES 
c: ries the main road from Edinburgh to the 
north 


3.—BEAUTY 


BALGOWNIE, BUILT IN 


4.—THE FAMOUS OLD BRIDGE 


OF BOTH SITE AND STRUCTURE—THE AULD BRIG OF 


1320 


AT DUMFRIES 


It is in the main the structure built in the thirteenth century 
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condition that ewer and 
towel must be presented 
when a reigning king 
should cross Cramond 
Bridge. 

The last incident of 
Cramond to be mentioned 
here is one of royal and 
martial bustle. In 1567 
Mary Stuart, coming from 
the north, was met at the 
bridge by Bothwell, with 
a small army. She 
vielded either to the force 
or the persuasion of her 
lover and rode off with 
him, to marry him a few 
days later. 

Among the old 
bridges of Scotland the 
one which, perhaps, 
attracts most spectators 
owes its fame not to the 
romance of history, but 
to the glamour of fiction. 
A few steps from the 
door of the cottage at 
Alloway where Robert 
Burns was born in 1759 
is the Auld Brig o’ Doon 
(Fig. 7), and most visi- 
tors to the birthplace go 
on to see where Tam 0’ 
Shanter won his safety 
by such a narrow margin. Tam had _ been 
spying on ‘“‘warlocks in the mirk,’’ till he 
revealed his presence and had to fly : 

Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the keystone of the Brig; 
There at them thy tail may toss, 
\ running stream they dare na cross. 


Ihe grey mare gained the keystone but left 
her tail in the fist of the foremost witch. 


Not far from Alloway: is Ayr, also with an 
\uld Brig, the hero of a Burns poem in rich 
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SHANTER WON SAFETY 
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6.—A PERTHSHIRE 


THE AULD BRIG O° DOON, WHERE TAM O°’ 
A NARROW 


BEHIND 


Scots tongue. The new bridge sneers at the old : 


poor narrow footpath of a street, 


Where twa wheelbarrows tremble when they 
meet, 
Your ruined, formless baulk o’ stane an’ lime, 
Compare wi’ bonnie brigs 0’ modern time. 
The Auld Brig says ‘‘ Wait till the winter floods ”’ : 
Then down ye’ll hurl, de’il nor ye never rise 
And dash the gumlie jaups up to the pouring 


skies. 


“Gumlie jaups’”’ can be translated as muddy 
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BRIDGE—AT ABERFOYLE—WITH 


8.—A STEEL SPAN 
CRAIGELLACHIE ROCK 


splashes. And the ol 
bridge did outlast the new, 

During the Medi- 
eval centuries, especially 
the fourteenth, there was 
considerable activity jy 
bridge-building. By 
then came a pause ti] 
the eighteenth c 
when the era of n 
road improve jient 
opened. Curicusly 
enough the effec was 
first felt in Scotle rd jn 
the most back yard 
district, the High ands 
and under milita-y in. 
spiration. In 10 years 
after 1726 General Vade 
constructed some _  25() 
miles of roads a: 1 40 
bridges on lines | king 
the Highland gar: sons, 
Most of these bridg 5 are 
now in ruins, t ugh 
some have been pre: rved 
as relics perhaps sti oped 
to the skeleton © the 
shaped stones of th: final 
arch. But the ost 
ambitious of his ~vorks 
remains intact, the | ridge 
over the Ta at 
Aberfeldy, a crude cesign 
with pairs of spikes at either end as a primitive 
decoration. 

In the last years of the century the great 
road engineer, Thomas Telford, native of 
Dumfriesshire, planned about 1,000 miles of 
roads and many bridges in Scotland. Of the 
bridges, that near Crawford on the Carlisle- 
Glasgow road is typical. In a different material 
is the single, slender steel span over the Spey 
below Craigellachie Rock (Fig. 8). Probably no 
one man ever did more to ease transit in one 
country than Thomas Telford did in his native 
land. 
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CRAIGMORE 


OVER THE SPEY BELOW 


Designed by Thomas Telford 
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HE other week I saw an application 
for a summons signed in the middle 
of a ploughed field. One of my 
vecials is a farmer. He disagreed with 
,ver a black-out. I knew he was extra 


S yne < 

as is farm and offered to make out the 
<ymmor application for him. When I went to 
get his . gnature he’d just started 50 acres. 
| walkec . long the furrow and met him half way 
on the 1cturn journey. It was a bit of a draw- 
hack h--ring to make do with a plough-handle 
as a \ iting-desk, especially with a fidgety 
horse (da no blotting paper. But I got the 
signa’. c—after a couple of ‘‘ Whoa-backs”’ and 
sever. | Stand-still-theres.”” 


part from specials my job puts me in 
ch with all farmers. People don’t seem 
< this. My beat doesn’t always consist 
‘ng mile after weary mile of dull country 
_ any case, I seldom find country roads 


close 

to & 

of p 

roac 

are . 

- nstance, farmers are obliged to keep an 
gister of all animals moved from one 

far. another. They must state the reason 

for ‘ement, premises to which they’ve 
move. . the number of cattle and so on. I inspect 
these ogisters at the end of every quarter. 

Once went to a farm and found there’d been 

no en’ ies since my last visit. I knew the farmer 

had r »ved some cattle and mentioned it. 

‘3ut I only shifted a couple of goats! ”’ he 
»,rather surprised. ‘‘I don’t ’ave to book 
ywn, do I?” 

cnorance of the law is no excuse, but I 

felt | couldn’t be too severe with him. He’d 

never dealt in goats before; they were just a 

war-time side-line. 

A farmer must obtain a licence from the 
police when he buys pigs at market and moves 
them to his farm. On arrival they’re kept 
isolated from other stock for 28 days, and I have 
to see it’s done. Half-measures don’t pay. I 
remember one of our chaps—it was some time 
ago now—who came unstuck over a movement 
licence. He had a look at the pigs at the start 
of the isolation period and was content to let 
it go at that. At the end of the month he 
endorsed the licence: ‘‘ Pigs isolated—Move- 
ment complete,’’ only to find that they’d been 
moved elsewhere a week before. He went on 
the carpet ! 


offic 


told 
they 


* * * 


I’m also inspector for the local authority 
under the Diseases of Animals Act. Farmers 
report all outbreaks, or suspected outbreaks, 
of cattle disease. I then get in touch with the 
Ministry of Agriculture and, pending the arrival 
of their vet, serve a notice on the farmer which 
closes his premises. Besides the better-known 
diseases, like swine fever and foot-and-mouth, 
I’m also liable for anthrax, cattle plague, 
pleuro-pneumonia, rabies, sheep scab and 
several others. 

The village where I am now keeps pretty 
free of cattle disease. Now and again there’s 
an unconfirmed report of swine fever, or sus- 
pected T.B. I’ve had only one major outbreak 
since war started, and that proved very interest- 
ing and valuable from a scientific viewpoint. 
But naturally, the unfortunate farmer wasn’t 
too keen on advancing science at the cost of 
some 60 pedigree pigs. It was a blow for him; 
no doubt about that. He’d spent 10 years 
bringing the herd to perfection, and it was 
recognised professionally as one of the finest 
in~ie country. A couple of pigs died, but there 
We e no symptoms of swine fever—or any other 
di ase, for that matter. 

Both the farmer and the local vet were 
led. They reported it to me. This, of 
‘e, brought the Ministry along. Portions 
“le animals were taken for laboratory analy- 
, and, to keep the premises closed, the 
listry declared suspected swine fever. Very 
soon the pigs were dying off in dozens. It turned 
( < to bea rare disease called pasturella, caused 
inly by war-time feeding conditions. The 
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A POLICEMAN 
THE FARM 


By A Police Constable 
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only cases on record 
in this country were 
during the last war, 
though strangely 
enough it’s fairly com- 
mon in America. Only 
15 of those 70 odd pigs 
survived, and I’m sure 
the procedure would 
have given any 
butcher a nightmare 
on the spot. Scores 
of pork that looked 
fit to eat were thrown in 6-ft. trenches and 
buried with quick-lime! It was the hot July 
we had in 1941, and I can still picture the 
farmer and his men sweating away at those 
trenches. That alone was enough to break his 
heart. Fortunately he managed to pull a 
prize boar through, and the herd’s now back 
to its old health. 


An outbreak like this shows how important 
it is to keep a movement register. All the pigs 
sold during the six months prior to the outbreak 
had to be checked up. Some had gone to distant 
parts of the country. 

Some people think I’m a vet. One old lady 
had just started a bit of war-time breeding. 
One of her pigs died, and two others were ill. 
She rang up and asked me if I would look at 
them and see if they had swine fever. Very 
apologetically I gave her the vet’s telephone 
number, at the same time politely mentioning 
that pigs belonging to novice-breeders some- 
times died of indigestion. 


* * * 


Sheep-worrying is another complaint I see 
to. It is not altogether common, but serious 
for the farmer if it happens just before lambing- 
time. I knew a farmer who was pretty clever 
with sheep-worrying. One morning he found 
his sheep had been attacked during the night. 
Some were severely bitten, and others driven 
into a pond and drowned. When he reported 
it to me I was inclined to suspect a large dog 
I’d seen hunting in the woods at the other end 
of the village—no proof, mind you. This dog 
had been there for weeks, and no one seemed 
to know whose it was. I tried catching it once, 
but it was so wild I couldn’t get near enough. 

Well, the farmer sat up watching for several 
nights but nothing happened. He was fairly 
certain there’d be a second visit, so he tied a 
string of bells round the necks of one or two 
sheep. A few nights later the bells started 
ringing. He didn’t shoot the dog; it got away. 
But, more important, he saw enough to give 
me a description next morning. That same 
afternoon a dog was shot in the woods at the 
other end of the village. There was no more 
sheep-worrying. 

Oddly enough, none of my farms goes in 
for sheep-breeding at the present time. This 
means no sheep-dipping tq supervise. It also 
means I’m done out of an annual glass of beer. 
Things are different now, but when we dipped 
sheep in peace-time it was a recognised custom 
—in our part of the country anyway—for the 
farmer to provide his men, and the constable 
in charge, with a glass of beer as soon as the 
dipping was finished. Sometimes, if the flock 
was large and obstinate and the weather hot, 
we used to stop for one half way through. 

August and September are my busiest 
months. Besides routine work there’s a special 
system for safeguarding crops against fire. A 
Farmers’ Fire Watching Order comes into force 
whenever weather experts think conditions are 
favourable for incendiary attacks on the 
harvest. The Order is first sent to me; then I 
have to pass it round. Dry weather brings a 
good deal of running about, for the Order can’t 
operate longer than 24 hours without being 
renewed. I telephone what messages I can, 
but some farmers who live well off the beaten 
track can’t be got at in this way. 
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Oh yes, my job taught me long ago that, 
unless one’s aware of market days, milking- 
times and so on, a farmer can be a very elusive 
man. 

If you see a policeman armed with a pitch- 
fork, waiting for rats to bolt from a rick being 
threshed, you might suspect him of having a 
sly bit of sport while the sergeant was away. 
You’d be wrong. Maybe he’s not obliged to 
join in the actual rat-killing, but he’s certainly 
got to visit all threshing operations to see that 
the Order about rat destruction isn’t forgotten. 
While threshing is in progress the rick must be 
surrounded by wire-netting, so that no rats 
can escape. 

I hope you won’t think I’m for ever chasing 
farmers to find if they’re keeping one Order 
and skipping another. Far from it. We’re the 
best of friends, and often of great help to each 
other. Perhaps there’s a crime and I want to 
know who was about the village early. Well, 
farmers get up before most people. Then, one 
type of criminal ‘does a job’’ and tries to hide 
away by getting work on some out-of-the-way 
farm. We soon rope him in. 

By the way, a mental hospital in our county 
once lost a patient. He was missing for weeks, 
till we had a go at the farms. I shall never 
forget the look on a certain farmer’s face . . 
but that was obviously one of the patient’s 
saner periods. 

In return, I do my best to help the farmer 
when he’s in trouble. Soldiers occasionally like 
the look of his poultry. Children have high jinks 
tobogganing down hayricks, and this isn’t as 
trivial as it sounds. They’re probably doing 
pounds’ worth of damage, apart from risking 
their necks. 


* * * 


Talking of farmers in trouble reminds me 
of a unique cycle-stealing episode last summer. 
A farmer had a cow expecting to calve. One 
night he left his bike by the roadside while he 
popped in the field to see how things were going. 
He was only gone about 10 minutes, but when 
he came back the bike had disappeared. I never 
caught the thief, though the bike was later 
found abandoned in a wood about a mile away. 
Anyhow, I had a sort of mild compensation; 
after I’d spent hours looking in hedges and 
ditches I ran into the farmer outside his field. 

“Just a minute,’’ he said; “I’ve got some- 
thing for you.” 

He nipped over the gate and returned with 
three of the biggest mushrooms I’ve ever seen. 
But that cow won’t give a cycle thief any 
chances this summer. She won’t find me any 
mushrooms, either—the field was ploughed up 
a few weeks ago. 

There’s one old farmer who’s particularly 
chatty. I always have to allow an extra 
10 minutes to sign his register. He likes me to 
hear his pet theories on the war. I remember 
going there at the end of June, 1940. He talked, 
of course, about Dunkirk, and as I was leaving 
he said: ‘‘We only got to keep our peckers up. 
And by what I can see of it, ’tain’t going to be 
so much what we says as what we does.” 

Well, I don’t know what your opinion is, 
but I think that speaks for a good many 
farmers. Their deeds have done a lot for us 
since June, 1940; they’ve certainly spoken 
louder than words. 
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THE ART OF THE PAPER-CUTTER 


I—MRS. BLOK AND HER SUCCESSORS 
By W. A. THORPE 


HE best of English painting is, like 

angling, an open-air pursuit. It is the 

Dutch painters who have been un- 

surpassed indoors. Perhaps that is 
because the Dutch have long been a nation of 
housekeepers. The same sense of detail appears 
in a little crop of domestic arts requiring keen- 
ness of sight and executive patience, and days 
when time did not matter. The sisters Anna and 
Tesselschade Roemers of Amsterdam made a 
name in the middle of the seventeenth century 
for the delicate calligraphies which they engraved 
with a diamond on wine-glasses, and they were 
followed by Frans Greenwood, Aert Schoumann, 
and indeed a school of ‘“‘old bachelors,’’ whose 
stipplings of Dutch pictures seem almost to 
have been breathed upon the glass. Dutch 
ladies collected and coloured thousands of sea- 
shells and assembled them in the form of 
baskets, bouquets and other ornaments of a 
quite Victorian kind. Straw marquetry—the 
covering of boxes and trinkets with mosaics of 
split and tinted straws—had been a discipline 
of Italian nunneries in Evelyn’s youth (1646), 
and was an art readily taken up in Dutch 
“work’’ rooms by mothers emeritus and 
daughters still unwed. 

Snykunst is characteristic of these minor 
arts and of the gynocratic society in which they 
flourished. One branch of it, the portrait sil- 
houette, has rather eclipsed the decorative 
cuttings which have come down to us, land- 
scapes, mosaic patterns, devotional pieces, 
including the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments, copies of pictures, pots of 
flowers, wedding greetings, full-face portraits 
and much else. The outlines of such things were 
usually cut in white paper or vellum with 
scissors or with the point of a fine knife. Details 
were slashed and snicked, often with extra- 
ordinary delicacy, and the whole piece was 
backed on a dark wood panel or some similar 
surface, so that the ground showed as shadow 
through the snicks, and it seemed, as a con- 
temporary writer put it, als ware alles mit der 
Feder gerissen. 


i ea ae 


The art of the 
cutter lay in the ren- 
dering by these means 
not only of shadow 
and recession, but of 
tones and even tex- 
tures and colours (cf. 
Fig. 4). Finished cut- 
tings were often fixed 
between panes of glass 
or mounted on look- 
ing-glass. Horace 
Walpole seems to have 
hung them as if they 
were pictures. 


Gerard van Vliet 
of Rotterdam already 
had in 1687 consider- 
able reputation for his 
paper-cuttings of 
ships, sea-pieces, 
harbour-scenes, 
architectural pieces, 
landscapes, and other 
curieux ouvrages en 
papier, thick enough 
to be described by a 
contemporary as _ bas- 
reliefs. His work was 
collected in Holland in 
his own time, but it 
was “‘not nearly so 
delicate and _ beauti- 
ful”’ as the cuttings of 
a Rotterdam lady, 
Miss’ Elizabeth 
Ryberg, who special- 
ised about the same 
time in jugs of flowers 
and ships “done to 
the life.’” Early in the 
eighteenth century Mr. Vogel of Rotterdam had 
a collection of her work. 


The most celebrated of the Dutch paper- 
cutters, and in some sense the founder of the 
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2.—HERALDIC PANEL. 


subjects, in the Dutch baroque manner. 


eae 


Upper part only, with Venus and Cupid, Bacchus and other 


13? ins. by ins, Dated 1725. 


11} 


Victoria and Alberts Museum 


1—THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 
Between crystals, 2? ins. by 2} 
Dated 1703. 


ins. By Joanna Koerten Blok. 
South Kensington Museum 


art, was an Amsterdam lady, Mrs. Joanna 
Koerten Blok. She was born at Utrecht on 
November 17, 1650, and consoled a _ long 
spinsterhood with devotion to religion and the 
practice of the arts. Like the sisters Roemers 
Visscher, she did diamond-engraving on drink- 
ing-glasses, and she was also accomplished in 
wax-modelling, calligraphy, and other “work.” 
In mature years she married Mr. Adriaan Blok 
(who seems to have acted as her _ business 
manager), and continued her paper-cutting in 
their house on the New Dike at Amsterdam. 


She was undoubtedly a rather governessy 
person. To her heavy drawing-rooms the high- 
brows of Amsterdam brought poems in Latin 
and Dutch by way of bouquets. Introductions 
were greatly sought after by visitors to the city. 
Patrons of her paper-cutting came from far and 
wide, and included Peter the Great, the Elector 
Palatine, the Empress of Germany, the Emperor 
Leopold I, and other crowned heads. They seem 
to have assured her a considerable income, for 
she is said to have sold one cutting for 3,000 
guilders. She kept a stock of 30-40 pieces, both 
portraits and ornaments to show to her clients, 
including rural scenes, seascapes, animals, pots 
of flowers, religious pieces and much besides. 

The little cutting shown in Fig. 1 
has the charm of 17th-century piety, and 
hardly leaves room for doubt that Mrs. Blok is 
easily first as a paper-cutter. At the foot o a 
palm-tree resplendent with oranges are seated 
the Virgin and Child, with St. John in his 
raiment of camel’s hair and a leathern gir: le 
about his loins. In front are assembled creatu 
of earth and water, a deer seated, a dog, a c 
a crab, a frog, a lizard, a turkey-cock, 
inattentive obeisance. Above, the ground 
skilfully filled with a fine tracery of branch« ;, 
and among them monkeys, parrots, a kind f 
owl, exotic birds, a red squirrel, all busy wi 1 
their own affairs. Adoration is supplied by fo. « 
cupids with trumpets. In this happy medl 
there are two influences. One comes from t! 
Oriental things (pictures, silks and chin 
brought back by the Dutch merchantmen fror 











The other derives from the 
ngravings of bestiaries and 
herbals, written and illustrated by 
doctors, and often providing ladies 
with models for embroidery. The 
porder is inscribed with one of the 
texts beloved of Mrs. Blok, NIHIL EST 
CANDORIS NIHIL ET SPLENDORIS QUOD 
VON RESPLENDEAT IN VIRGINE GLORI- 
OzA, and the date 1703. Mrs. Blok 
died on December 28, 1715. 

Jokes xbout ‘“‘visages’’ cut with 
the “cizca 5’? in brown paper were 
already c’ vent in the London theatre 
in 1682, .. readers of The Lancashire 
Witches ll remember. The newer 
fashion cutting ornaments owed 
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much be . in London and in Dublin 
to one « Mrs. Blok’s royal clients. 
The Stu wife of Dutch William had 
visited ;. Blok’s salon during her 
sojour! Holland, and she shared 
that | ; piety and her interest in 
femal idiwork. The architectural 
cuttin: Fig. 3, dated 1697 and an 
Engli ece, still has the minute 
floral il of its Dutch forbears, but 
it bel to the High Church revival 
in Er during the last years of the 
sever” 1 century. 





aphlet on devout behaviour 






in ch ran through 10 editions 
betwe i686 and 1704, and the 
restore’. »2 Of London after the Great 






Fire bi ight with it “the triumph of 
Laudia ideas in the arrangement of 
churche ,”’ when the Decalogue fre- 
quently ‘ormed part of the altarpiece. 
At the date of the cutting, Elizabeth 
Elstol blue-stocking and _needle- 
womati, was a child of 14; and to some 
such daughter of a London parsonage 
this Decalogue cutting may be ascribed. 
The signature, between the figures of 
the date, is torn; it may have read 
Catherisie Herring. 









dk, This tradition of piety is 
represented nearly a century later 
by the charming cutting in Fig. 5, 
apparently a little girl’s exercise. 
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It is one of a pair with The Creed, and was 
given to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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3.—THE DECALOGUE, IN ENGLISH 
Dated 1697. Photograph Victoria and Albert Museum 
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-FLOWERING SHRUB WITH “ ORIENTAL” 

In th manner of embroidery. Signed and dated Martha Seymour, 
Wantage, Berkshire, 1748. 

Collections of the late Cecil Higgins 





by Her Majesty Queen Mary. 
and its gentle severity are as consistent with 
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included the flowers and 
Fig. 4. (To be concluded.) 


Its date (1786) 
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the rise of Wesleyan feeling as with 
the new-classical character of the 
design. 


The Gaulstown verses and Mrs. 
Delany’s many allusions to her own 
and her friends’ work are witness to 
the popularity of paper-cutting, both 
for portraits and ornament, in Irish 
country houses and in the brilliant 
drawing-rooms of literary Dublin. The 
amateur tradition was continued in 
England for most of the eighteenth 
century by Lady Burlington (d. 1717), 
the Duchess of Portland (m. 1734), 
Mrs. Delany on this side of the water, 
and the Lady Andover of ‘Lady 
Andover’s cuttings,’’ perhaps the most 
talented of them all. These great 
ladies found a royal leader in George 
III’s daughter Princess Elizabeth, who 
kept a portfolio of her silhouettes and 
figures, a Stamboek like Mrs. Blok’s. 


Mrs. Delany herself laid it down 
for her young friends that ‘“‘the orna- 
mental work of gentlewomen ought to 
be superior to bought work in design 
and taste.’’ An amateur and feminine 
tradition dominated the professionals 
because most of the professionals— 
Mrs. Rigg, Mrs. Gouyn, Miss Jennings, 
Mrs. Seymour, and some others—had 
been or hoped to be gentlewomen. 
Mrs. Seymour seems to have worked 
as hard as any. She may have been 
identical with the Martha Seymour 
whose pot of flowering stems. and 
parrots (11% ins. by 1034 ins.), done 
at Wantage in the manner of embroi- 
dery and dated 1748, is illustrated in 
Fig. 4 from the collections of the late 
Cecil Higgins. Mrs. Martha Seymour 
(if the two are one) lived some years 
later at Pitfield Street, Hoxton 
(by no means a bad address), and 
between 1765 and 1776 she contri- 
buted to exhibitions of the Free 
Society of Artists no fewer than 49 
paper-cuttings of arms, portraits, 
devices, flowers, birds, etc., a 
repertory which may well have 
‘“ oriental ’’ birds of 
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5.—THE LORD’S PRAYER 
(One of a pair with The Creed.) Probably a child’s exercise. 


Dated 1786. Given by Her Majesty Queen Mary to the Victoria 


and Albert Museum 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE” ESTATE 


A thousand acres in Berkshire and what we propose to do with it 
By THE EDITOR 


AST October we stated our intention of acquiring a small estate within convenient 
“4 reach of London as a contribution towards the maintenance of a healthy and 
progressive Agriculture after the war. 


We said then that our aim would be to conduct such an estate in accordance with 
the best modern practice, to plan its activities as comprehensively as possible, and to 
keep careful records of work done. By making those records available to all, and thus 
establishing a new and independent link between the experimental station and the 
practical landowner or farmer, we believed we should be performing a valuable public 
service. We have since been fortified in that belief by the help and encouragement of 
many leading authorities. 

We now have pleasure in announcing that we have bought our estate, and we give 
below some account of it and some further details of our plans. For their full realisation 
we must wait until the end of the war. In the meantime it will be our endeavour to 
co-operate wholeheartedly with the Ministry of Agriculture in its magnificent efforts 


to make the land more productive than ever before. 


OODINGS lies in a fold of the Berk- 
shire Downs, five miles north of 
Hungerford and nine miles north- 
west of Newbury. The house itself 

stands high on the watershed overlooking the 
Lambourn valley; the thousand acres 
attached to it slope down to the river as it 
runs through the charming thatched village 
of East Garston. To the north the estate is 
bounded by the road from Newbury to 
lambourn; to the south by the Ermin Street 
of the Romans (part of the original site passes 
through one of the meadows); to east and 
west by wide sweeps of downland, most of it 
now under corn. It is high, windy, bracing 


1.—VIEW 


Garston is in the middle distance on the right. 


country, with big coloured fields laid as 
neatly as carpets on the opposite hillside, 
and towering cloud-ships sailing in endless 
procession from the south-west. In the old 
days it was all sheep and wheat in these parts. 
First one went, and then the other. To-day 
the sheep have given place to dairy herds, 
but the wheat—acres upon acres of it—has 
come into its own again, and a grand sight 
it looks in these midsummer days, as its thick 
green pile begins to show the first tinge of 
harvest-gold. 

The house is more modern than it looks. 
Less than twenty years ago an old farmstead 
stood on the spot, complete with pond, fold 


& 


photographer’s right 


and outbuildings. It was known as G rding’s 
Farm, Gooding (on the evidence of the map) 
being the name of a long-forgotten owner, 
The farm attracted the attention of Mr. F. W, 
Rickett, until recently Master of the ( raven, 
who was looking for a place in the district, 
and he decided to build one to his ow 
specification. The old buildings were pulled 
down except for the substantial main chimney, 
the pond was filled in, extensive lawns and 
gardens were levelled and laid out, and round 
the old chimney the new Goodings arose. 
Flint and brick are the traditional build. 
ing materials of the district, and the tradition 
has been followed at Goodings. No attempi 
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OF THE DOWNS FROM POUNDS FARM 
Goodings stands on the hill from which the photograph is taken, on th 
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JODINGS: THE ENTRANCE FRONT. Two half-timbered wings project over the drive. The dining-room is beyond the 


second projection, and the servants’ wing is on the right 


has | ade to copy the style of any par- 
ticula iod, yet the total effect is entirely 
pleasit. ) the eye. Such skilful use has been 
made ill-grown trees, and roof and walls 
have 1 owed so perfectly, that the house 
looks a. {it had stood there for generations. 
[he int: ior is even more pleasing, for without 
any sa ifice of dignity the architect has 
plane. ‘rst and last for comfort and con- 
venierc.. There are only two floors; the 
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QUR SECOND ARTICLE ON 
HAMPSTEAD VILLAGE WILL 
APPEAR NEXT WEEK 


BBV BPP 2 


lower rooms are light and spacious (Figs. 6 
and 7), with delightful views of the gardens, 
and the upper fall naturally into six or seven 
self-contained suites. To carry out this plan 
two half-timbered projections (Fig. 2) have 
been built over the entrance drive. On the 
south side (Fig. 4) a wide pavement gives 
access to two large lawns connected by a broad 
flight of steps. The servants’ quarters, pro- 
viding ample accommodation for a staff of 
twenty, are built round a sunny courtyard, 
and again are entirely self-contained. Beyond 
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3.—ONE OF THE ROSE GARDENS 


The ornamental gardens cover an area of five acres, in addition to which there are extensive 
kitchen gardens, an orchard, swimming pool and two tennis courts 


E GARDEN FRONT. From the house there is a delightful vista of lawns. grassy paths and flowered borders leading to the golf 


course. 


The golf course is now included in our cropping programme 
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5.—THE SWIMMING POOL AND ONE OF THE TWO THATCHED 
DRESSING-ROOMS 
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them again is an extensive range of garages, stable 
and other outbuildings. The house has its own lightin, 
plant and an emergency pumping installation. ; 

A full description of the gardens would occupy 
pages in itself. They cover more than five acres. Thej; 
chief feature is a series of elaborately designed rose 
gardens, connected by grass walks enclosed by yew 
hedges. There is a fine swimming pool, with two 
thatched dressing-rooms (Fig. 5), and near Va 
maze. There are hard and grass tennis courts with 
a thatched pavilion, several lily ponds, an orchard 
and a large walled kitchen garden, separated from 
the rest by an exercise yard. From the ge dens 
wrought-iron gates lead to a flower-carpeted woo. and 
a nine-hole golf course, now producing crops. 

For the time being the house is not availab! and 
no attempt is being made to maintain the ¢ dens 
in their pre-war condition. They will, howe, 
restored as soon as possible after the war. 

There are two substantial farm-houses on the 
The larger of the two, Parsonage (Fig. 8), lies 
Lambourn road and is at present the main centre 
estate’s activities. It has standing for forty-one cat 
a mechanical milking plant. Much of the normal 
on the farm has been ploughed up, but enough h 
left to maintain a substantial dairy herd. W 
naturally this year’s main crop, and it promises w: 
the programme includes also oats, barley, linsee< 
dredge, lucerne, and a few acres of roots and bean 
beans, which for some reason have not usuall\ 
grown in this district, have more than justified 
selves (Fig. 12). The second farm-house, Pounds ( 
lies a mile and a half away in the village of Ea: 

The land attached to it is partly separated 
Parsonage by other properties not part of the estate, 
the two join up like the legs of an inverted letter V with 
Goodings at the apex. There are ten thatched cottages 
on the estate, maintained in excellent condition, like al] 
the other buildings, by Mr. Rickett. 

* * * 


This, then, is the setting of the experiment to which 
CountTRY LIFE intends to apply itself in the years to 
come. Now something must be said of the way in which 
we propose to go about it. 

Needless to say, we view it as a long-term experi- 
ment. The war will naturally retard our programme, 
partly owing to the difficulty of obtaining labour and 
equipment and partly because we must submit for the 
time being—as we willingly do—to the direction of the 
local War Agricultural Committee. But even after the 
war it will take us some years to establish Goodings as 
the centre of agricultural practice we mean it to become. 
We shall have to build extensively, and collect and train 
a skilled staff. We shall have to buy much new 
equipment and lay the foundations of sound strains 
of live-stock. The gardens may have to be repianned, 
and some measure of afforestation undertaken. We 
realise that the task will not be easy, but we are 
not daunted by it. 


To guide us, not only in the early stages but also 
in future policy, we are inviting a number of leading 
authorities to serve on an advisory committee. This 
committee will be added to as time goes on, but we are 
glad to say that we have already been promised the 
valuable co-operation of Sir John Russell, who retires 
from the directorship of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station in September, and who will act as chairman, 
Sir George Stapledon, director of the Ministry 0! 
Agriculture’s Grassland Improvement Station al 
Stratford-on-Avon, and for many years Professor 0! 
Agricultural Botany at Aberystwyth, and Professo! 
H. D. Kay, Director of the National Institute for 
Research in Dairying. The fact that they hold 
temporary Government appointments prevent Ul 
mentioning others who have expressed theif 
willingness to serve. 


In the ordinary acceptation Goodings will be r_ ithet 
a research station nor an experimental farm : the cc ntry 
is already well served by such institutions. 


(Left) 7—THE ENTRANCE HALL AND PAR’ OF 
THE LOUNGE 
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2 SONAGE FARM, EAST GARSTON, at present the 9.—POUNDS FARM, EASTBURY, at the western extremity 
- centre of the estate’s activities of the estate 

een 

- ( bject, as we It is in the heart of a 
vem expli it the outset, rich agricultural belt, 
=. is to ke it a link and even under present 
a betwe theory and conditions only two 
ag pract..e; a place hours from London. It 
9) where « periments that is easily accessible by 
iy, fy have | ssed their pre- road, and a good by- 
om fe. imin: tests can be road runs through the 
but tried na large scale estate itself. There is a 
vith before they become branch-line station 
ges comm currency. The (East Garston) only half 
all We need for such a half-way a mile or so away. The 


house, especially where soil, though a reason- 
livestocx is concerned, is L ne ib ay ; ably good loam on chalk, 
well known to all agri- # ~* i Pd ' _ is not so good as to give 
ich HF culturists. One of the ' us an advantage over 
| (0 defects of British agri- the average farmer : 
uch HF éulture in the past has results will have to be 

been that the farmer worked for. There 
et B has often lacked confi- is accommodation for 
me, ® dence in the scientist. all kinds of livestock, 





and He has been inclined to 10 —TWO OF THE TEN COTTAGES ON THE ESTATE and plenty of room for 
the B say, when a new idea : developments. The gar- 
the has been brought to his dens are well adapted 


the notice, that it is one thing to produce resultson _ will represent on the one hand the collective for demonstration purposes and there is 
> 4S ®@ an experimental plot, or with a few animals, wisdom of the leading research institutions, enough woodland to call for systematic 
me. ® under carefully controlled conditions, and and on the other the practical experience of control. Finally, the house is admirably 
‘ain ® another to produce them ona large scale under progressive farmers who are familiar designed for entertaining the large numbers 
iW @ normal conditions. We hope to convince him with the many variations of English soil of visitors who we hope will come, in better 
that once a new development has receivedthe and climate. The estate will eventually be times, to watch our progress. 

ied, B hall-mark of Goodings it is ready for general put in charge of a qualified director. —__—— 






circulation. Our true function, then, will Meanwhile we are satisfied that Goodings (The photographs of the interior of Goodings 
ar be demonstration, backed by detailed and __ is ideally suited to our purpose. Asestatesgo are reproduced by the courtesy of Mr. F. W. 
accessible records. Our Advisory Committee _ it is not large, but it is sufficient for our needs. Rickeit.) 
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11—ANOTHER OF THE COTTAGES 12.—A HEALTHY CROP OF BEANS ON PARSONAGE 


Each cottage has a large garden plot attached FARM 
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FISH THAT FLY 


HERE are four types of fish capable of fairly protracted aerial 
excursions. These are the African and South American fresh- 
water flying fish, the flying gurnard, and the large family of 
true marine flying fish. 

lhe little African fresh-water flying fish or, as it is sometimes called, 
the butterfly fish, is the poorest eeronaut of the four. It accelerates below 
the surface and on rising into the air glides for a short distance. The 
first specimen of this fish to arrive at the aquarium of the London Zoo 
was captured while on the wing by the use of an ordinary butterfly net. 

The South American fresh-water flying fish, 3 ins. long, is the only 
known flying fish to flap its wings in flight. Dr. W. G. Ridewood, who 
studied this fish carefully, says: ‘‘There is no doubt that the pectoral 
fins are flapped vigorously during the passage of the fish through the air.’’ 
But the fish do not appear to fly more than about 10 ft. in one flight. 

Evidence that this fish possesses the power of true flight is found by 
studving its pectoral muscle which is in the form of a thick sheet. It is 
this muscle which beats the fins. It weighs about a quarter of the total 
weight of the fish, which is a higher proportion than is found in most birds. 
lhe proportion of pectoral muscle to total weight in the case of one of the 
non-flapping marine flying fishes was found to be 1 : 60. 

The fiving gurnard is probably the only creature in the world which 
can progress on land, as well as in the sea and air. It is submarine, 
seaplane and tank all in one! It is able to walk on land by using its leg-like 
ventral fins and its pair of knobbed rays which act as balancers. 

rhe wings, which are formed by the expanded pectoral fins, have a 
larger expanse than those of the true flying fish. They are sufficiently large 
to act as a pair of floats. Dr. William Beebe savs he has several times 
seen gurnards sunning themselves on the surface of the ocean; their widely 
spread wings cause them to float buoyantly with the help of an occasional 
flip of the caudal fin. Gurnards take off for their short flights at high speed, 
but they do not travel far. Long-distance flying is hampered by their com- 
paratively heavy weight and structure, which are not so well adapted for 
fiving as those of the true flying fish. The head of a gurnard is encased ina 
solid, heavy membrane. This fact, coupled with the fish’s high initial speed, 
explains why a sailor who was struck between the eyes while standing 
at the wheel of a schooner was knocked senseless. HEAD-ON VIEW OF A FISH IN AN ADVANCED “ TAXI” 


The true marine flying fishes are widely distributed throughout the Note the evidences of roll in the differentially warped wings 


(Right) THE PHOTOGRAPHING 
OF FLYING FISH AT NIGHT 
OFF CATALINA ISLAND, 
CALIFORNIA. The exposure was 
1-10,000th of a second 
(Below) PROBABLY THE BEST 
PHOTOGRAPH EVER SECURED 
OF A FLYING FISH IN FULL 
FLIGHT. Part of the special 
illuminating apparatus is seen in 
the upper left-hand corner 
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tropical oceans, and are found wherever the trade-winds blow. The) 
are a large and varied group, and range in length from five or six 
inches up to eighteen inches. There are two main types—the 
“bombers”’ with flattened bodies and two pairs of wings, and. the 
“fighters”’ with streamlined bodies and only one pair of wings. 

Whether or not a flying fish beats its wings in flight is one of the 
standard controversies of natural history. Reliable first-hand observers 
and scientific investigators who have carefully studied flying fish in 
action are practically unanimous in declaring that once an dult 
flying fish is in flight its wings do not flap. Such a conclusion is 
confirmed by dissection of the fish, which reveals that it possesses n0 
muscles capable of beating its wings. Moreover the design o! the 
wings is aerodynamically sound for planing, but not for flapping flig 1t. 

But the subject is complicated by two other factérs. A numb ° of 
immature flying fish do flap their wings. Nichols and Breder, in — 2eit 
paper on flying fish, say: ‘‘In very small and young fishes the \ ngs 
vibrate to such an extent that they blur, like those of a flying insect 
seems that with an increase in age and size, a buzzing bee-like flig t is 
replaced by a true soaring flight, and that the former is very |: ely 
a function of absolute size as are so many larval specialisations.” 

The other factor in the controversy is that just before the fish’s ail 
leaves the water, and while the rest of its body is in the air, its \ 
tips vibrate slightly, owing to the energetic movements of its bo« 
attaining maximum speed for the take-off. Uncritical obser\ 
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this movement, have assumed that the 
ovement is continued, if not increased, as the 
sh leaves the water and soars through the air. 
~The whole mechanism of the flight of 
fying fish has been admirably described by 


beeing 


“arl L. Hubbs, who has devoted much time. to 


study the various flight phenomena 


involved. J 
w“* fish swims rapidly below the surface 


efore breaking surface, it probably 
ed approaching 20 miles an hour. 
When the {0 e-part of the fish’s body bursts out 
of the water the pectoral fins are spread wide. 
With most flying fish an intermediate 
yetween swimming and flying now 
With only the strong, elongated 
lower forl: or lobe of the fish’s caudal fin or tail 
in the weer the fish “taxis” across the water. 
The Icbe of the tail, beating in a high-speed 
scullin yvement at more than 50 double 
a second, sends the fish skittering 
iter like a miniature speed-boat. At 
the e! this phase of the take-off the fish 
somet reaches a speed of 35 miles an hour. 
iN lly the fish taxis for about a second 
at an ge speed of 20 miles an hour. There 
appea ) be an appreciable acceleration in 
speed before the tail leaves the water. 
When ; action occurs the ventral fins are 
sprea¢ e and, with si — — 

anes : fish rises gracefully into the air. , " ’ = ‘ e ~ 

oe Hi 5 poe say a flying fish’s initial LEAVING THE WATER AFTER TAXI-ING 
speed ii .¢ air is not less than 35 miles an hour. 
Under | “ourable wind conditions it is possible 
that 50 niles an hour may be reached for a 
short di.cance. But the normal average speed 

is well below this. 

A sagle flight does not generally last for 
more tian three seconds. The longest flight I 
have scen recorded lasted 42 seconds. With a 
strong io.lowing wind a fish may travel a quarter 
ofa mile and, again in suitable wind conditions, 
it may reach a height of 20 ft. 

Quite often compound flights are made. 
After losing speed the fish drops to the surface 
of the water and by a further rapid vibration 
of the caudal fin accelerates sufficiently to 
take off for another flight. Sometimes the fish 
may make six of these successive flights before 
finally submerging. 

It is somewhat surprising to learn, on the 
authority of Dr. Hankin, who has specialised 
in the soaring flight of animals, that a flying 
fish “is by far the most efficient of existing 
soaring animals in respect of power of carrying 
weight in a horizontal direction.” 

Dr. Hankin examined flying fish from an 
aerodynamical point of view and reported the 
following points. A fish weighing some 45 
grammes was found to have a wing-loading, 
including the hind wings, of 1°57 lb. per square 
foot (the figure for a grouse is 2°23). The wings 
of the flying fish consist of a thin membrane 
supported on fin-rays. Like soaring birds, the 
flying fish possesses a number of ridges, trans- THE FISH IN THE FOREGROUND IS IN FULL FLIGHT, ONE IN THE 
verse in the line of flight, on the under-surface , : ma ee ere ; 

} of the wings. Dr. Hankin writes of these ridges : BACKGROUND TAXI-ING 

“Such transverse ridges are present on the 
wings of all the more efficient soaring animals. 
It is of interest to notice that they are more 
Numerous in the flying fish than with other 
soaring animals.’’ He adds that an inherently 
stable model aeroplane which was made had an 
arrangement of the supporting and rudder 
surfaces which was similar to those found in 
the flying fish. 

These facts give point to Hubbs’s state- 
ment that the early pioneers of aeronautics 
made the mistake of neglecting to study the 
creatures whose flight is more akin to that of 
an aeroplane than any other natural flying 
macliine—the flying fishes. 

od photographs of flying fish in flight 

Bare remely rare. The first successful series 

ol p! tographs of them in various stages of 

ere taken by the famous American ex- 

of high-speed photography, Dr. Harold 

srton. He has kindly sent me several 
photographs to illustrate this article. 

ollaboration with C. M. Breder, of the 

rk Aquarium, Dr. Edgerton took the 

“aphs from a motor boat at night 

sast coast of Catalina Island, Cali- 

“hey were taken by the well-known 

al flash method, and the exposure for 
hotograph was 1-10,000th of a second. 


und, just | 
attains a Sj} 
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THE NATIVE HUE 


>» 


% S it Micky ve want?” asked one of the 
fishermen. ‘Sure he’s away with the 
donkey to the blacksmith.’’ We got on 
our bicycles again and rode beside the 

gently lapping sea to the smithy, hoping to find 

Micky there and persuade him to take us out 

in his boat on this last day of my leave. 

The donkey was tied up outside the smithy, 
waiting her turn, but no Micky. 

‘““He’s away up the town,” shouted the 
smith as he shaped a red-hot shoe on the anvil. 
I left the children watching him and had ridden 
almost the length of the main street before I 
saw Micky’s square figure rolling ahead. But 
before I could catch him he turned in by the 
chapel gate and, as I dismounted, I saw him 
taking a short cut over the graveyard till he 
reached a fresh grave, covered with primroses. 
Here he took off his sailor’s cap, knelt at the 
foot and crossed himself, and the sunlight 
silvered his grey head and fell on his shoulders 
and the backs of his clasped hands. 

Ten minutes later I contrived to pass him 
on his way back to the smithy and he agreed 
to take us out when the donkey had been shod. 

“T got a bit of hoof!” 
as we bicycled home. 

“T tried, but mine was too hot to hold,”’ 
complained his brother, and we went on to talk 
of those days before the war when we took our 
own horses to be shod—-Topsy, the strawberry 
roan; Pippin, the brown cob; and Nick, my old 
black hunter, who was so hard on his shoes. 
One of Nick’s racing plates used to hang as 
knocker on our front door and the children still 
remember it, for whenever they draw a house, 
though they give it a mountain background 
after nearly four years of living among moun- 
tains, they always put a horseshoe knocker on 
the door. Their memories are bright as the new 
nails the blacksmith holds in his teeth, and 
sometimes as sharp. 

Micky’s boat had sky-blue oars and was 
newly painted green and black—+too newly 
painted, indeed, for we all stuck to it in turn, 
even Micky himself, whose trouser seat 
looked permanently sealed by the disruptive 
paint of many springs. We pulled out of 
harbour and kept close inshore in the shadow 
of the mountain, for here, if anywhere, there 
might be, fish. But the gannet had left a few 
days before, so our chances were considered 
small. 

The children, however, expected to have 
the same luck they had one day last September, 
when the mackerel came flashing over the gun- 
wale as fast as they could pull them in, to the 
admiration of some American troops rehearsing 
landings for the Moroccan expedition (though 
we did not know this at the time). 

“Lots of thim fellers is gone now,”’ said 
Micky as we talked of that day. ‘“D’ye mind 
a wee, fat feller—Shorty they called him-—who 
played a guitar?’”’ We did not, so he described 
him to us and how he would sing on summer 
evenings down by the harbour. 

‘“‘T had a big loss meself,’’ he added, after 
a pause, and then told us laconically how the 
surgeon had given his wife the choice of a 
fortnight’s life or of being a permanent invalid, 
and how she had chosen life. 

The lines were Out but never a bite did the 
children get, though the younger confessed he 
still had hopes of a seal. We had to bale out, as 
the boat, laid up all winter, began to make 
water. And then three minesweepers came over 
the horizon and into the bay, sweeping for mines 
cut adrift by the recent gale. The cliffs towered 
above us, shouldering off the press of cloud, and 
the sound of the waves breaking ceaselessly on 
the rocks and booming in the caves mingled 
with the cry of the wheeling gulls. 

We seemed very small and ephemeral 
bobbing there in our cockle boat on the back of 
the green restive sea. Small, but by no means 
alien, for water, whence life first came, and the 
rocks it struggled to reach, have power to evoke 
atavistic instincts. What living links with life 
to-day the great ribbed ammonite has, which 
we carefully chipped out of the chalk day by 
day at low tide with borrowed hammer and 
chisel, I do not pretend to know; nor how many 


said the eldest boy 


millions of vears old it 
is. But now it is put 
away in a drawer with 
other finds—fragments 
of patterned Roman 
pottery and _ jagged 
lumps of German bombs. 
Those bombs’ might 
never have fallen if 
Rome had avenged the 
lost legions and extend- 
ed the civilising bounds 
of empire beyond the 
Rhine. And_ Shorty, 
who loved to play his 
guitar in this very boat, 
might never then have 
found a_ troubadour’s 
grave on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, 
within sight of a Roman 
city. 

Could we but view 
life from outside the 
limitations of time, sub 
specie aeternitalis, we 
might be able to com- 
prehend its design, as an 
airman can discern from 
the sky the primeval 
pattern of mountain 
and wooded valley, of 
river, lake and sea, and 
superimposed on this the 
successive civilisations 
of man, his trackways 
and fords, his camps and homesteads, and 
varying methods of tillage. 

I watched Micky pulling away at the oars, 
with a smile on his lips and in his blue eyes a 
look I had often seen on his face as he walked 
to and from Mass past our house, or trundled 
along in his toylike red and blue donkey cart 
sitting bolt upright on a wooden chair placed 
in the cart. His weathered, resolute brow was 


THE AGE OF 


MICKY’S EAGER 


A Golf Commentary by 


LITTLE while ago a kind correspon- 
dent sent me some old golfing photo- 
graphs, including one of Hugh Kirkaldy 
and another of Andrew, which I was 
very glad to possess. There was, too, something 
which had been put away with them, and gave 
me an even greater and more sentimental thrill, 
namely, a copy of the dear little old red-covered 
Golf, the predecessor of Golf Illustrated of modern 
times. How I had been used to pore over its 
pages in enthusiastic youth, and what a long 
time it was since I had seen it! This copy was 
dated April 16, 1897, and so is a little more than 
46 years old. It contained all sorts of names of 
moderately obscure players, with which I had 
once been familiar, but which had grown ex- 
tremely dim. However, I am not going to say 
much about them, since, though they interest 
me, they would scarcely interest anyone else. 
The knights are dust 
And their good swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints we trust. 
Let me turn to more general topics. I have 
often wondered how it was that when golf was 
on so much more restricted a scale than it is 
now, and the circle of those who took an interest 
in it was so small by comparison, the editor 
managed week after week to fill his pages, and 
a considerable number of pages too, for this 
particular issue has 22 of them. Surely, I have 
reflected, it was a truly surprising effort of 


journalistic genius. 
* * * 


Now that I have been browsing happily 
over my scarlet treasure trove, I think I have 
discovered how and why he did it so success- 
fully. It was just because the world of golf 
was so much smaller that the achievement was 
possible. That world was then, as it were, one 
big parish, and golfers were much more what 
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AUDIENCE AS HE SHOWS HIS CATCH 


certainly not “‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought,’’ or puckered with questions that 
had no answer. 

““Give me the oars for a bit,’’ I said, and 
stroke by stroke I rowed myself out of the limbo 
of speculation. Whenever I did not connect 
with the waves that slapped our sides my 
younger son, whc had caught nothing, jeered 
hugely at me for catching crabs. Gy RES. 


INNOCENCE 


BERNARD DARWIN 


Mr. Bumble would have called “ porochial” 
than to-day. They were prepared to put up 
with far more news about each other’s doings 
than they would now stand. When I was myseli 
a member of this smaller world (this particular 
number was published soon after my last 
University match), it seemed to me vast enough, 
but now how shrunken does it appear! The 
golfers recorded in these pages seem to belong 
to a sect or peculiar people; they are as “the 
brethren assembling in Lantern Yard.” 
* * * 


By way of example, there are in this one 
number no fewer than three accounts of the 
annual dinners of golf clubs; no mere cursory 
paragraphs, but circumstantial accounts, with 
the facetious remarks the chairman made, and 
the names of all the orators who proposed this 
or replied for that, and of all the singers who 
contributed to the subsequent programme, the 
said programme being “‘of the most varied 
description, from the soul-stirring song 
‘Jerusalem,’ to the most frivolous and non- 
sensical performance.’’ All these things and 
more also are set out in that fine, elaburate, 
sonorous language which unkind people :ome- 
times call ‘‘journalese.’’ I could not help 
thinking of a passage in the Port Mid: ‘ebay ¥ 
Times referring to “‘ Wilkins Micawber, Es. uire, 
Junior, who convulsed the assembly by h: n0r- & 
ously remarking that he found himself u able ff 
to return thanks in a speech, but would ¢ > S90, 
with their permission, in a song.’”’ I dc not ff 
know whether I have grown excessively ol< and § 
embittered and cynical, but I do not thi «, ! 
really do not think, that anybody would t« day 
consent to wade through whole colum:: of 
somebody else’s dinners. I suppose we vert f 
once so fraternal that we did so, or was it nly 
(here I grow cynical indeed) that everyi dy 











: speech or song was mentioned rushed to 
wag Ba. for a copy of the paper? 
iii Down base thought ! Avaunt horrible 
suspicion ! And yet there was lurking some- 
where, I fancy, an eye to the main chance. The 
editorial columns did not disdain to give the 

uff oblique, Or even direct, to various new 
prands of ball backed by the commendation of 
an unnamed gentleman who had won a 
monthly medal, a victory attributed entirely 
to “the excellence of the ball in putting.” The 
reader was further told that once upon a time 
he had risked his life by playing in a linen or 
rt, but now he could clothe himself 
























onesie corely in wool, and particularly in the 
woollen. garments made by Messrs. Blank, who 
would liewise supply him with blankets and 
sleeping »ags and dressing gowns at moderate 
prices. “here is a touching innocence about 
this whi 1 goes to the heart. I wonder what 
the Ec-or of Country LIFE would say to 
me 1 ' I were to write that I had won a 
month’ .edal with a handicap of 18 and Mr. 
Some! ’s ball, while wearing Mr. Somebody 
Else’: t. I should be blue-pencilled out of 
existe and lose my amateur status into 
the be2.° in. 
* * * 

y vith the accounts of the dinners, so 
with 2 of the monthly medals and team 
matc] The meeting of the ladies of Little- 
stone upies the best part of two columns, 
and sc .oes the spring meeting of the Royal 
Black: 1th, complete with dinner and the 





singing of Auld Lang Syne. There was no 
questio:. of giving only the medal winner’s name 


POTATO 





‘CH 


cast 
that 





and 
OR many years it has been generally 


mbo 

nect held that the wise potato-grower will 
my spray his crop regularly against the 
are] potato disease, or “‘blight,’’ whether 
5. signs of the disease have appeared or not. 


Spraying is definitely regarded as an insurance 

against loss from disease, a preventive rather 

than a cure, for which purpose the spray is less 

A effective. Prevention is better than cure—and 
in the long run much less costly. 

When we know that the potato acreage has 

attained the considerable increase of 80°4 per 


al” cent, compared with pre-war figures we may 
up better understand the vital need to protect the 
ngs crops against so deadly a disease. A great 
self increase in any crop makes the possibility of 
ilar the incidence of disease so much the greater. 
last Further, it was officially stated a few days 
gh, ago that potato disease had already appeared 
The unusually early in some districts where it does 
ong not normally occur as early as June. 

the 


A PREVENTIVE 


Whether potato crops have or have not 
become affected with “blight” it is necessary 


"° — for spraying to be undertaken, but the more 


- urgently where outbreaks have occurred widely 
‘th on potato crops in the neighbourhood. The great 
ne need is to prevent any extension of the trouble, 
his and two or even three treatments at intervals 
‘ho of three weeks may be desirable. 

the _ Spraying is carried out with Bordeaux 
ied mixture or Burgundy mixture, or with one of 
os the recognised ready-prepared sprays. Alterna- 
i tively, “dusting” the crop with | a prepared 
nd copper-containing powder is effective, but will 
te neec’ repeating at 10- or 14-day intervals. Some 
i. Varicties, such as Up-to-date, British Queen and 
lp Kirg Edward, are more susceptible than others, 
ay 4 «(NC hese should be treated first. 

“4 1e fungus causing potato blight, Phytoph- 
ms thos infestans, is doubtless prevalent in all 
ble par of Britain, but germination of the spores 
" 0 at times that differ according to local 


cli c conditions, and the disease usually 
ay 5 first in the moist and warm areas of 
I ‘ce - ath-west of England, and progressively 
: fate. 1 the East, Midlands and North. 

‘\ is well to remember that potato disease, 
at iy rate mainly, overwinters in diseased 
s, and this affords an urgent reason why all 
sed potatoes found during the season, at 


ly dis 
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and leaving the poor runner-up, who had been 
but a stroke behind, unhonoured and unsung. 
The names of all who sent in their cards are set 
out in order, including that of one gentleman 
who took 162 strokes to compass the three 
rounds of seven holes of the storied heath. Nor 
were those who made no return forgotten; their 
fame or infamy is enshrined for ever. Those 
were indeed happy days for the weekly journal, 
when the daily papers treated golf so scurvily. 
There was no question of being hopelessly late 
for the fair. Only Golf could tell one that in a 
team match between Kettering and Nar- 
borough, a certain gallant, but, as I judge, 
ruthless Colonel had beaten his man by 17 
holes. This, by the way, was not a record, for 
I have a distinct recollection of an 18 up set 
out in cold unrelenting print. On that occasion 
the defeated party wrote a letter in the following 
week to point out that he had only consented 
to play in order to make up the team, and had 
but lately recovered from influenza. 


* * * 


I have found one good and interesting 
prophecy. A considerable amount of space is 
given to the choosing of the Tantallon side to 
play at North Berwick against the Royal 
Liverpool in- what was then, perhaps, the most 
important team match of the year. The first 
reserve for Tantallon is Mr. R. Maxwell, as to 
whom the writer says: ‘‘He may be regarded 
as the dark horse of the team, for though his 
powers as a player are known to a good many 
at North Berwick and at Dumfries, he has not 
yet figured much in competition, and certainly 
his fame has not reached the outer world. 


SPRAYING INCREASES YIELD 


By H. C. LONG 


lifting time and in storage clamps, should not be 
left lying about but should be systematically 
collected and destroyed by boiling or burning. 

It is from spores developed on over- 
wintered tubers—in the ground in diseased seed 
that may unwittingly be planted, lying in the 
neighbourhood of clamps, etc.—that disease 
appears on newly planted crops, and spreads less 
or more rapidly according to seasonal conditions, 


PREVENTING SPREAD OF DISEASE 


When the disease is first seen in a field it is 
usually only in small patches, characteristic 
discoloured blotches appearing on the leaves, 
followed by wilting of foliage and haulm—and 
if nothing is done, the tubers are ultimately 
affected, and so the disease is carried on. 
Affected plants should be cut off level with the 
ground and burned on the spot to avoid spread- 
ing of the spores, which may easily occur if 
the haulm is carried to a headland. 

In general, wet spraying is most suitable, 
Bordeaux mixture consisting of copper sulphate 
and lime, and Burgundy mixture of copper 
sulphate and carbonate of soda, in definite pro- 
portions. 

The sprays for use may be mixed on the 
farm, methods being outlined in a Ministry of 
Agriculture leaflet (to be obtained from the 
Ministry at St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancashire), 
but it is commonly much more convenient to 
purchase the mixtures ready prepared, for 
dilution as directed by the makers. 

Dusting involves much less labour, is 
regarded as more nearly fool-proof, and can be 
carried out quickly and effectively. The ‘‘dust”’ 
should be used in the quantity specified on the 
containers. 

By either method the effective factor is the 
content of metallic copper, and certain experi- 
ments indicated that best results were to be 
obtained from a dust containing 20 per cent. 
It is important that the materials be obtained 
from a trustworthy source. It is necessary 
to ensure that the spray fluid or dust shall form 
a fine film on both the upper and under sides of 
the leaves, and not to refrain from a second and 
third treatment because the disease has not 
appeared. 

Increases in yield, due to spraying, may be 
regarded as significant, for a “‘protected”’ crop 
may mature and yield well, while an unsprayed 
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Those who know his play best speak most 
admiringly of it, and some, we believe. look 
upon him as the most dangerous opponent 
whom the present champion, Mr. F. G. Tait, 
will have to meet in the Championship. We 
shall see.’’ Out of the mists of time there comes 
back to me a memory of: having read that 
paragraph and wondered whether this was the 
same R. Maxwell with whom I had been at 
school and known as an oarsman but not as a 
golfer. I and the rest of the ‘outer world”’ did 
see, for in the Championship at Muirfield he 
first beat Mr. Hilton by a pocketful of holes, 
and then Mr. John Ball, and thus almost ina 
single night ‘Bobby Maxwell’? became one 
of the great names of golf. 


* *& * 


Finally I have found an advertisement 
that arouses in my breast a pleasing curiosity. 
“Congenial occupation, with profit. An old 
golfer desires to meet with another Gentleman 
Player, possessed of a fair amount of leisure and 
a little spare capital. All particulars on applica- 
tion.’’ What sinister plot lay hidden beneath 
those beguiling words? Was the cunning old 
golfer intending in a series of singles to relieve 
of his spare capital the gentleman who answered 
his ‘‘ Dilly, dilly, come and be killed’’? Alterna- 
tively were they to tour the country together, 
and despoil their victims in a series of four- 
somes? Or, but this is prosaic by comparison, 
had the old golfer invented a patent club in 
which he wanted the leisured capitalist to 
invest? Iam sure there was a delightfully dark 
conspiracy somewhere, but what it was we shall 
never know. 





one may become almost a total loss. One 
instance may be cited in which the difference 
between two and three sprayings with Bordeaux 
mixture was 1634 cwt. of crop in favour of 
the third spraying. 

It may happen that the disease appears 
very late in the season, perhaps not very long 
before the haulm would be expected to die down 
naturally before harvesting. Such an attack 
may mean heavy infection of tubers and very 
substantial loss then and during storage. In 
such circumstances it may serve a very useful 
purpose to spray the crop with a solution of 
sulphuric acid, about three weeks before lifting, 
at one and the same time destroying the disease 
present and killing haulm and weeds, so greatly 
facilitating harvesting of the tubers. 

With reference to this late attack by blight 
it has been said by Mr. J. C. Wallace, of the 
Agricultural Station at Kirton, Lincolnshire, 
that spraying with a 1214-15 per cent. solution 
of sulphuric acid to kill the haulm is “‘a certain 
method of destroying the disease and preventing 
tuber damage.” 

The strength of sulphuric acid to be used 
may be from 10 to 20 per cent. brown oil of 
vitriol, at the rate of 100 gallons per acre—10 gal- 
lons B.O.V. in 90 gallons of water, up to 20 gallons 
B.O.V. in 80 gallons of water—according to 
the density of haulm and weeds present. 


DIFFERING RESULTS 


Various trials have shown somewhat differ- 
ent results. If spraying is done too soon, and 
merely to kill the haulm and weeds to facilitate 
harvesting, the amount of ware potatoes may 
be reduced. If, however, it is to arrest a late 
outbreak of blight and make ready for harvest- 
ing, total yield has not necessarily been affected 
and the proportion of “blights’’ to ware has 
been reduced. Nine years ago some 3,500 acres 
were treated by this method, and the results 
appear to have been quite satisfactory. 

The Ministry of Agriculture hopes that full 
use will be made of all spraying and dusting 
machines, those not in use being lent to neigh- 
bours who need them. : 

If a farmer needs machinery for distributing 
Bordeaux or Bungundy mixture, dusting, or 
sulphuric acid spraying, he should get into touch 
with his County War Agricultural Executive 
Committee. 











A MONTAGU’S 
HARRIER’S NEST 


IR,—I happened to know that a 

Montagu’s harrier had laid the first 
ot her five eggs on May 22 and 
reckoned that it would hatch on 
June 20, for harriers begin to incubate 
as soon as they can. On June 20 we 
had a party of girl naturalists, who 
were willing competitors for the two 
chairs in the hide placed within 15 ft. 
of the nest. The hide was occupied 
continuously from 9 a.m. till 6 p.m., 
and on arriving at 9 a.m. we were 
delighted to find that my arithmetic 
was correct, for one of the eggs had 
a hole in it large enough to have 
admitted a small pencil and we could 
see the chick inside. Things went 
slowly but steadily until between 
2 and 3 p.m. when the hen began to 
assist from time to time by enlarging 
the hole and munching up the bits of 
shell. At 4.50 p.m. she held up the 
larger portion of shell in her bill for 
me to see, and peeping through the 
top of the hide I could make out a 
little morsel of cotton-wool where 
there had been nothing but eggs 
before and a tiny wing waved feebly. 

The hen munched away at the 
eggshell and at 5.5 p.m. the cock 
arrived over the nest and gave his 
pleasant kissing cluck. The hen stood 
up, smiled (yes, she did) and sailed up 
to meet him. At 5.10 p.m. she was 
back on the nest with the kill; he had 
passed it to her. She stood on the far 
side of the nest facing me, and to my 
amazement a tiny white head with 
black bill was raised up and very gently 
morsel by morsel bits of red flesh were 
handed in her bill to that of the chick. 
While this was going on the cock, 
invisible to me, and possibly on the 
hide itself, but in any event from very 
close by, was clucking his congratula- 
tions. When the chick had had 
sufficient its mother finished the prey 
herself and then sat quietly down to 
brood. 


Twenty minutes after birth seems 
to me early in life for a good meal of 


raw meat, but 20 minutes it was to 
the tick. 

One of the most striking things 
about the whole performance was the 
absolute calmness of the hen. She 
never seemed in the least excited or 
fussed; her attitude was strictly pro- 
fessional and she behaved as if she 
were giving a demonstration to a 
midwifery class.—ANTHONY BUXTON, 
Horsey Hall, near Great Yarmouth. 


A SPANISH HOUSEHOLD’S 
PET STORK 
From the Duke of Alba. 


S1r,—Perhaps the following storv may 
interest some of your readers. 

At my house in Seville, the 
Palacio de las Duenas, we have always 
had many storks flying over every 
year. So it was in 1936, when the 
Civil War broke out in Spain. The 
town was naturally in an uproar, with 
armed bands of the Reds patrolling 
the streets, shooting at whatever 
called their attention. One of the 
victims was an unfortunate stork, 
which fell into my garden with a 
broken wing. The bird was looked 
after by my servants and nursed back 
to health. It then lived on for two 
years in the house, where it became 
a general favourite, though it did 
quite a lot of damage through its habit 
of roosting on mantelpieces, sitting on 
pots and other ornaments. Eventually 
it flew away, leaving rather pleasant 
memories. 

In my house at Madrid, before it 
was destroyed, we had nightingales in 
cages whose song filled the whole 
centre of the house. One used to sing 
so beautifully that we called him 
Caruso._-ALBA, 24, Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 
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ROOKS AND CROPS 


S1r,—It may be of interest to those 
people who in the past have written 
to your paper as to the usefulness of 
the rook—some people even call it 
the farmer’s friend—to know that we 
are fairly big arable farmers and we 
contend that the rook does a great 
deal more harm than good. In view 
of what happened on June 13 we 
are certain of this. On Saturday, 
June 12, we left a field of mangolds 
and turnips which had just been 
singled out and looked like being a 
seven-acre field of grand roots. When 
we went to the field on the Monday 
fcllowing we were shocked to find that 
rooks had pulled up every mangold 
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these words: ‘‘There are now too 
many of this species in the country 
and, as a result, too many birds feed- 
ing on the same kind of food in a given 
area; in consequence the rook has 
taken to feeding upon cultivated 
crops. History shows this has hap- 
pened again and again. Repressive 
measures are taken to reduce the 
number of birds, and for some years 
we hear no complaints about them 
injuring crops, but if permitted again 
to increase above a certain degree, 
they again become injurious.’ It 
seems to us that Dr. Collinge’s words 
are applicable at the present time. 
He made elaborate and painstaking 
investigations into the food of the 
rook which he set out as fellows: 





PHILIP CLISSETT, THE OLD CHAIR-MAKER 


See letter “‘ An Old Chairy-maker”’ 


and turnip in the field in their effort 
to look for worms. We have no need 
to stress the point as to how serious 
a matter this is. We are sure that the 
loss of a mangold crop will be very 
serious when it comes to producing 
milk in March and April next year. 
We have already sown the ground 
again with swedes. The labour has 
been no small item on the previous 
crop, and ncw the same labour has 
had to be done again. We think it 
is the duty of all War Agricultural 
Committees to see that all rookeries 
are shot between May 12 and May 26 
and orders served on people who har- 
bour these pests forcing them to have 
them destroyed. The reason we give 
these dates is because at that time the 
young rooks can only hop about the 
trees. In these difficult times we 
suggest that .22 rifles should be used. 
Young rooks are also a great asset to 
the larder in view of the small meat 
rations we are able to obtain.— 
J. S. and W. BEEcrort, Park House, 
Hooton, Wirral. 

[Dr. Collinge in his classic work 
The Food of Some British Wild Birds 
(second edition 1924-27) summed up 
the econcmic position of the rook in 


“we find that each rook consumes 
about 16 oz. of food per week, cr 
52 lb. in a year. Accepting this figure, 
as probably being reasonably accurate, 
it follows that 10,000 rooks will 
consume in a year about 232 tons of 
food, and in order to obtain this they 
destroy about 80 tons of cereals, 
32 tons of potatoes and roots, 7% tons 
of beneficial insects, 65 tons of injuri- 
ous insects, slugs, snails, etc.’’ He 
further found “that 52 per cent. of 
the rooks’ food constitutes an injury 
to agriculture, 28.5 per cent. is bene- 
ficial, and 19.5 per cent. is of a neutral 
nature.’’ It will be interesting to hear 
how our readers up and down the 
British Isles find the rook reacting 
to war-time agricultural conditions. 
—Ep.] 


A HOUSING SUGGESTION 


Str,—As a former lecturer to the 
Forces, I am much impressed by the 
high standard of cultural interests of 
youth to-day. 

Go the National Gallery or the 
Royal Exchange and watch the crowds 
of young folk, their tense interest, 
their enthusiasm, their obvious know- 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ledge and appreciation of good musi 
Ask any bookseller, big or smal] hoy 
his trade is increasing with the yo 

people, and what quality and Fn 
ter of book is in demand among them, 
Youth was never keener and more 
“choosey”’ in its reading. 

I therefore welcome the recent 
word of the Archbishop of Ca. terh 
about private libraries, which he a 
should be encouraged, however small 
He goes on to endorse the sv »gestion 
that built-in bookshelves s}sulq be 
provided in our new houses, so that 
those who do buy books shculd not 
be faced with the alternative o buying 
bookshelves, which they can i! afford 
or leaving their books to lie about 
which no genuine book-lover ikes to 
do. 

Our young men and wo 
going to have a big say in the 
of the future, using the wor 
technical as well as its gener; 
I think they will want those 
bookshelves; and if they 
them, we may be sure they 
them. I speak as one who kn 
much it means to have e: 
smallest library of one’s ow: 
one bookshelf set apart for sp: 
favourites, collected through a life. 
time, and remembered from child. 
hood’s days.—VINcENT Hows: n (The 
Rev.), 218, Hornton Street, Ken: ; ngton, 
W.8. 


AN OLD CHAIR-MAXER 


Sir,—I have come across a print 
(lithographic) of Philip Clissett the 
old chair-maker by my friend Max 
Balfour, deceased long since. Refer- 
ence to Clissett and his work was made 
in CounTrY Lire, February 26 and 
March 19. 

Your readers may like to see the 
old man’s portrait—it is a very fine 
drawing. Clissett, by the bye, made 
the chairs used in the meeting-hall of 
the Art Workers’ Guild. —Pav. 
WooproFFE, Craxdon Hall, Axmin- 
ster, Devon. 


MOSELEY OLD HALL 


S1r,—As a great lover and admirer of 
English architecture and buildings ot 
the Elizabethan and Queen Anne 
periods, I was extremely interested in 
the article concerning Moseley Old 
Hall, which appeared on June 11. 

I have had a most interesting and 
informative correspondence with the 
colliery company which owns the 
property and, of course, the under- 
lying coal. The directors and _ their 
officials have treated me and my 
enquiries with the greatest sympathy. 

They have sent me a _ sketch 
plan proving beyond doubt that if a 
pillar of support is left under the 
house, the company (and the nation) 
will lose at least 1,320,000 tons of 
coal, if the sides of the pillar slope 
at an angle of | in 3 from the bottom- 
most seam to points on the surface 
some few yards from the _ building. 
This angle of 1 in 3 is the absolute 
minimum under ideal conditions. Un- 
fortunately conditions in this case are 
very far from ideal, firstly because the 
ground is faulted and secondly be- 
cause there is a considerable depth of 
water-bearing strata between the 
highest seam and the surface, ard if 
thesc water-bearing strata are dis‘urb 
ed they are liable to considerable n ove- 
ment. Soeven if a pillar were left, itis 
by no means certain that Moseley 
Old Hall could be saved, and t 1s 
certain that a much larger pillar an 
the minimum above-mentioned w uld 
be necessary (involving a loss of » me 
2,500,000 tons of coal). Furthern re, 
there are three other pillars cf e 14l 
or greater size in this part of the 
colliery’s undertaking which hav t0 
be left; they make it a matte of 
extreme difficulty to work the l- 
liery satisfactorily, and the lea\ ng 
of a fourth pillar would enormo’ sly 
increase this difficulty. In fact vi “k- 
ing this part of the colliery w ld 
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SLIC OF OLD ABINGDON 


See letter ** A Georgian Fountain”’ 


ily impossible. I would 
i ler Moseley Old Hall there 
of coal of which only two 
worked, so that there are 
workings under the build- 
ast another 30 to 40 years. 
ny has made out an over- 
y strong case why it is 
to save the building, much 
2ret it. 
ld like to add that I visited 
Id Hall some six or eight 
and was struck by the way 
it had been spoilt through 
ased in brick about 1860. 
respondent did not, in my 


emphasise this point nearly 


A. SANCROFT BAKER, The 


e, Great Missenden, Bucking- 


SHRUB HILL, 
WORCESTER 


you a photograph of 


something which is, I think, unique 
in England: the railway type sema- 
phores shown in it control the ordinary 
road traffic and are maintained under 
statutory obligations. A branch of a 
firm manufacturing vinegar at Shrub 
Hill, Worcester, is connected by a 
line crossing the roadway with the 
main railways and under the Worces- 
ter Railway Act of 1870 the pro- 
prietors are obliged to provide signals 
at public road crossings to warn users 
when trains wish to cross the highway. 
Since 1872 the firm has had an agree- 
ment with the G.W.R. in respect of 


ae 
M' STER: POLE BRAKE IN POSITION 
See letter ‘‘ At Beverley Minster” 





TREAD-WHEEL AT BEVERLEY 





maintenance. It seems 
strange that level- 
crossing gates should 
not have been fitted. 
—F. R. WINSTONE, 
Bristol. 


A GEORGIAN 
FOUNTAIN 


Sir,—I send you a 
photograph of an old 
red brick fountain, 
which stands in Ock 
Street, Abingdon. The 
building to which it was 
attached has been taken 
down, but the fountain 
remains suitably but- 
tressed for the time 
being. It is intended 
that it shall be pre- 
served, but I imagine 
that it may have to be 
removed to another site 
if rebuilding takes place, 
although it could 
conceivably be built 
into any new building 
that may arise on the 
spot. Under the coat 
of arms is the inscription: “Mr. R. 
Ely, 1719.” —H. S., Maidenhead, 
Berkshire. 


AT BEVERLEY MINSTER 
Sir,—Your correspondent’s interest- 
ing reference to tread-wheels (COUNTRY 
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A RAILWAY IN 


See letter ** At Shrub 


Lire, June 11) reminds me of the 
man-operated wheel of this kird at 
Beverley Minster, which is shown in 
the accompanying photograph. Said 
to date from the fourteenth century, 
it is situated in the roof 
to the central tower, 
above the crossing, and 
is still used to raise and 
lower materials for 
building repairs, etc. 
It is approximately 
15 ft. in diameter and 
3% ft. wide, yet—with 
a small load—two men 
can easily work it. 


A heavy circular 
lid which fits within the 
centre boss of the cross- ! 
ing roof is first lifted 
clear, by means of the 
wheel, and then the 
materials required are 
hauled through by a 
rope which runs on a 
spindle extending from 
the wheel-shaft. The 
‘*brake’’ is a long 
wooden pole—detacbed 
—which is simply thrust 
under the wheel to trap 
it when the desired 
position is reached. 


Curiously enough, 
to accommodate the 
wheel, which is pitched 
at a slight angle, the 
arch at the south side 
of the tower has been 
slightly enlarged.—G. B. 
Woop, Leeds. 
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“ smoked, for on the top 


A TENT 
TOMBSTONE 
S1r,—Sir] Richard’ Bur- 
ton, the  nineteenth- 


century Arabic schclar 
who was the first Euro- 
pean to reach Mecca, is 
buried in the unique 
tomb in the shape of an 
Arab tent which is in 
the burial ground of St. 
Mary Magdalen Catholic 


Church at Mortlake, 
Surrey. It was he who 
also. discovered Lake 


Tanganyika.—J. DEN- 
TON Rogsinson, Darling- 
ton. 


A CARVED 
STICK 


S1r,—I am sending you 
a curious little carved 
stick which I bought 
some time ago from the 
late J. Kyrle Fletcher, 
of Newport. I wonder whether you 
would care to publish a photograph 
of it and whether anyone could throw 
any light on its use or its provenance— 
before Newport. It is made of wood, 
I do not know the kind, and is exactly 
Stins. long. The eyes of the figure 
seem to be lightly painted to give 
them a glistening effect. I wonder 





THE STREET 
Hill, Worcester”’ 


whether it is a kind of knitting stick? 
—M. Wicnt, Herefordshire. 

[We have submitted our cor- 
respondent’s enquiry to an authority, 
who writes: “Knitting sticks were 
used for holding the 
spare pin and most 
of them were more or 
less flat, in the lower 
portion at least, in order 
to be stuck into the 
waist belt. As they 
were made to hold the 
pin they were not bored 
all through, as this is. 
I incline to the belief 
that this carving is a 
cigarette holder that has 
only once or twice been 


rim there is a curious 
darkening which looks 
in places almost like a 
burn. I believe the 
wood to be boxwood 
and the carving Russian 
or Balkan in origin.’’— 
EpD.] 


JOHN HUNT OF 
NORTHAMPTON 


S1tr,—As the writer of 
the letter about John 
Hunt of Northampton 
which you published 
some months ago I was 
naturally much interes- 
ted in the letter and 
photograph of Hunt’s 
monument to the Bough- 
tons at Newbold. The 








THE TOMB OF SIR RICHARD BURTON 


See letter ‘‘ A Tent Tombstone”’ 


most instructive features of the work 
seem to me the odd transposition of 
the capitals, placed as they are im- 
mediately below the cornice and above 
frieze and architrave, and the wooden- 
ness of the female figure as contrasted 
with the vivacity of the male. The 
first, I am sure, is not mere perversity. 
The capitals, by being thus trans- 
posed, are brought into line with the 
canopy surmounting the central group 
a horizontal band of ornament above 
the vertical lines of pilasters, standing 
figures and urn on its high pedestal. 

The essential fact of the mason’s 
craft as practised in England till the 
eighteenth century is this, that sculp- 
ture was an activity of the builder. 
Thus in the two great structural styles, 
Gothic and classical, ornament and 
design in a building were automatic- 
ally related. In the case of the 
Boughton monument, Hunt seems 
deliberately or instinctively to have 
avoided a pyramidal arrangement of 
ornament (of capitals and canopy) by 
taking this liberty with the Orders. I 
cannot remember any parallel case: 
ncne the less, it is due, I feel, not to 
perversity but to the basically struc- 
tural nature of a mason’s sculptural 
training. 

Female figures carved by local 
masons are rarely, if ever, so com- 
petent as male figures. In my experi- 
ence they are usually stclid. The 
Muse of Masonry was masculine, not 
feminine; and I do not think it can 
be doubted that the more rigid 
classical style prevented the Renais- 
sance masons from achieving the 





A CARVED BOXWOOD STICK: FOUR VIEWS 
See letter “A Carved Stick” 
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mastery of the female figure which 
their Gothic predecessors learnt. 

Hunt had a contemporary at 
Northampton, Samuel Cox, the first 
of three of the family, by whom it is 
hoped to identify buildings: the 
church and house at Abington, North- 
ampton, may possibly be his. Later 
in the century, of course, Samuel 
Saxon was working in and round 
Northampton. I found a tablet of 
1728 by Hunt, in alabaster, at Kisling- 
bury, Northamptonshire—a very late 
date for the use of this traditicnal 
material EDMUND EspDAILE, Garden 
Cottage, Maids Moreton House, near 
Buckingham. 


BRITISH PRISONERS 


WILLOW 
Sir,—Even the 
uses, it seems. 

Sowerby includes it among The 
Useful Plants of Great Britain. 

Its leaves have been much used 
to adulterate tea; sometimes, accord- 
ing to Johnston’s Chemistry of Common 
Life, being mixed with tea to the 
amount of 25 per cent. Could we not 
perhaps take a hint from this to eke 
out our ration? 

Goats are said to be extremely 
fond of the plant as fodder; and 
London mentions the leaves as a 
wholesome green, for human use. 

In Bryant’s Flora Dvtaetetica, 
1783, it is stated : ‘‘The young tender 
shoots cut in the spring, and dressed 
as Asparagus, are little inferior.”’ 

It seems to have come down in 
the world, from having been a culti- 
vated plant to a rare wild one. Anne 
Pratt, 1853, calls it ‘‘a rare plant in 
moist woods in England, though less 
so in Scotland,’’ and now, thanks to 
its brittle roots of which every small 
piece will grow, and its minute, 
feathered seeds, it is being thought 
of asa possible nuisance.—A. Mayo, 
2, The Steyne, Worthing, Sussex. 


NORTH AFRICAN SCENE 
Sir,—I wonder if this sketch received 
from my husband on June 17, of 
the Convalescent Depot in North 
\frica where he is recuperating, might 
be worth reproducing in your pages, 
especially after the news of His 
Majesty’s visit ? 

My husband writes: ‘This is a 
rough fountain-pen sketch of the 
Convalescent Depot. Imagine these 
tents stretching on and on in this 
forest of pine trees which seems to 
have no ending. The woods here 
remind me of Barrie’s Dear Brutus 
the blue Mediterranean is about half 
a mile back.’-—MARJORIE GRINLING, 
The Lower House, Mavfield, Sussex. 


JOHNSON’S SWALLOWS 


Sir,—In Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
(Vol. II, page 46) I came across this 
remarkable statement of the Doctor’s: 
“Swallows certainly sleep all the 
winter. A number of them conglobu- 
late together, by flying round and 
round, and then, all in a heap, throw 
themselves under water and lie in the 
bed of a river.’’ The date of this con- 
versation was 1768. 

About when were their 
habits observed ?—-G., Oxford. 

[That swallows hibernated in the 


HERB 


willow herb has its 


true 
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mud of ponds was a widespread belief 
in days gone by and lingered late in 
some of our country districts, but the 
facts of migration were early appre- 
ciated by observant English natural- 
ists. For instance Gilbert White 
writing 1760-80 discussed bird move- 
ments with understanding.—Ep.] 


AT OFLAG IX A 
Sir,— Your readers may be interested 
to see these photographs sent by my 
husband, Captain P. Scott-Martin, 
from Oflag IX A. They are very 
clear and show quite a good number 
of prisoners between them. They 
seem to have been taken last 


OF WAR IN A CHRISTMAS VARIETY SHOW, 
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Captain Workman, Bandsman Paton, 
Major Godson, Captain Spearing 
(Camp Musical Director), Lance- 
corporal MacLean, Bandsman Sackley, 
Major Read, Captain Bucknell, Padre 
Lake. (Sitting) Captain Goodlad, 
Major Coull, Captain Hart, Captain 
Douglas, Flying Officer Trojacek, 
Lieutenant Geoffrey, Major Hicks. 

In a recent letter my husband 
says: ‘‘The air-bed is simply mar- 
vellous. I had always rather wanted 
one, but thought it an extravagance. 
However, it is so comfortable that it 
is worth it. Thank you so very much 
and thank the others concerned.” 
Some of your readers may like to 


1942. (Right) 


See letter “‘ At Oflag 1X A”’ 


December. The photograph to the left 
is of the cast of a Christmas Variety 
Show, 1942, Stop ! Caution ! Go !- 
produced by Major Spearing and 
Captain Beckwith. 

The names are: (left to right, 
back) Lieutenant McGill, Major 
Warlow-Harry, M.c., Major Marshall, 
Major Milne, Major Pennington, 
Captain Clough-Taylor, Captain 
Salmon, Captain Bucknell, Major 
Wolstenholme. (Second row) Captain 
Hart, Major Beville, Captain C. Wylie, 
Major K. Wylie, Major Harold, Major 
Eaton, Captain Tigar, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Honeyman, Major Hodgson, 
Major Godson, Major Percy-Hardman. 
(Front) Lieutenant-colonel Lister, 
D.S.o., M.C., Captain Lord Rath- 
creedan, Captain Burder, Lieutenant- 
colonel Adams, Major Spearing, Cap- 
tain Beckwith, Captain Bateson, 
Lieutenant-colonel Shaw, T.D., Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Taylor, T.p. (On floor) 
Sergeant Park, Private Addison. 

The other photegraph seems to 
show the camp orchestra: (left to 
right, standing) Private Henderson, 


know that an air-bed is a good thing 
to send a prisoner.—RENE SCcOTT- 
Martin, St. Albans, Hertfordshire. 


THE DEATH’S HEAD 
MOTH DRINKING 
Sir,—I think the following may be of 
interest to some of your reaaers. 

On a recent sunny afternoon 
about 3 I had been pottering about in 
my garden and, feeling rather hot 
and tired, I sat down on a boulder 
by my lily pond to rest. While I was 
watching pairs of dragonflies busily 
laying eggs in the pond weed (I 
counted eight couples) a large insect 
with bright yellow body suddenly 
appeared and hovered for a few 
seconds over a patch of mimulus. I 
was not near enough to see what it 
was. A few seconds later I heard a 
plonk quite close to me and saw on 
one of the lily pads a death’s head 
hawk moth; as it was only about 
3 ft. from me I had a very good view; 
it scuffled up to small drops of water 
on the leaf and had quite a good long 
drink before flying off again. I had 


A CONVALESCENT CAMP IN NORTH AFRICA 
See letter “ North African Scene”’ 


never seen one on the wing befor 
and had no idea they flew in d vylight 
I have scen many varieties of was " 
flies and butterflies drinking, but a 
a moth before. . 

I have had a number of 
hairstreak butterflies in the 
this year—Cuartes C. 
Langstone, near Newport. Mov 
shire. 


TIMING THE CUCK90 


S1r,—An aunt of mine, Mrs. Tylne 
the wife of the then Vicar of A ling. 
ton, Surrey, once while sitting the 
Addington Woods counted 9 
secutive ‘“‘cuckoos.”’ This haz 


green 
varden 
Brewer 


mouth. 


con- 
ned, 


THE CAMP ORCHESTRA 


I think, about the year 1900.- 
BoTHAMLEY, Crockers, South | 
Lewes. 


THE CAT-HOUSE AT 
HENFIELD, SUSS1i X 
S1r,—May I give another version of 
the story told in Country LIFE of 
June 4 of the Cat-house with its frieze 
of cats? Briefly, the facts are as 
follows: The cats are the eccentricity 
of one Robert Ward, the then owner, 
who, about 1879, put them up. The 
cats now on the wall are the original 
iron ones. In addition, Ward put up 
cockle-shells and hung small bells on 
wires round the house. I wonder if 
the old man had in mind the nursery 

rhyme : 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells and cockle-shells 
And pretty maids (only in this case 
cats !) all in a row. 

The wires on which the shells and 
bells were hung passed round the 
house under the eaves and through a 
hole in the wall called ‘Zulu hole.” 
By pulling the wires the bells and 
shells could be made to rattle and 
ring. These and the cats were installed 
with the object of frightening away 
birds from nesting and making holes 
in the thatch. 

Ward did other eccentric things, 
particularly during one summer when 
his wife took a holiday from him and 
went to stay with some relations; he 
conceived a dislike of Canon Woodard 
—the founder of the Woodard Schools 
—who lived at Martin Lodge just 
across the road, and of his son Bill, 
and erected large and small wooden 
cannons in his garden round which he 
used to walk, blowing a loud and 
offensive horn, in the hope that this 
might lead tc their downfall, as the 
walls of Jericho fell to the sound of 
trumpets. ; 

These facts have been confirmed 
for me by my eldest brother, wh», like 
myself, was born at Henfield, anc who 
lives there now; and he has beer good 
enough to verify this story wit Mr. 
Charles Tobitt, the present own ©, 10 
whom the property descended th ugh 
his mother, who was a Ward .« id 4 
relative of Robert Ward. 

Mr. Charles Tobitt, once w! 
was repairing the house, remov‘ 
wires and shells, etc., and paint 
cats white; but they are affectio: 
regarded by many people and be aust 
of their regret he had them pz ted 
black again.—A. G. WapbE (M 01), 
Ash Cottage, Bentley, Hampshire 
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‘) A KINDLY CHARACTER This 


a adaptability 
at The matured Scotch Whiskies used | 
‘| in blending “ Black & White” 


are responsible for its delicate 








Her day is a hard one, her work heavy and 
flavour and ‘*‘ kindly character.”’ fatiguing. But she shoulders her unaccustomed 
tasks with cheerful vigour. And success... . 


We can’t all be women railway porters. But 


“f ot 
? we can all remember their example of willing 
les aes ° 

adaptability. . . . We can think of them when 
en faced with war-time jobs that seem new and 


ot strange and unsuited to our strength. We can 


SASH ie ate REO 


ie all bring something of this spirit to our 


daily life . . . this spirit of expediency... . 





= So that by our united labour and 

of P . . 
self-sacrifice the victory will be 

ied F 

od won, and another glorious 

0d ° ° 

ur. I chapter in our history 

to 

eh written. 
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The Standard Motor Company Ltd., Coventry 
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Sagara 
POTATO BLIGHT 


other 


DISEASES 


CONTROL and PREVENT 
by spraying with 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 





The Mixture should only be 
made with the best quality 


SULPHATE of COPPER 


Guaranteed 98/100% 





Spray as a 


Order without Delay from your Local Dealer. 
Do not wait for the “ Blight” to appear. 


Preventative. 











British Sulphate of Copper Association Ltd., 
THE COTTAGE, PARK ROAD, BANSTEAD, 


SURREY 





























' OF 
WONDERS: 


This new system of milk pro- 

duction ‘which has been put 

into operation at Randleigh 

Farm is one of the most 

striking and unique that has 
yet been devised. 


THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY 


LFA: 


COMBINE -RECORDER 


ALFA-LAVAL Co., Ltd., Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. Phone: EALing 0116 (6 lines) 


No. 3 of the Series 


DAIRY WORLD 


Randleigh Farm, Lockport, N.Y., 
whose success with Jersey Herds 
is well known. The cows, as 
shown, are completely separated 
from the operator and milking 
units, openings in the wall 
allowing teat cups to be fixed. 


AV. 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE RIGHT WHEAT} 


HEN the wheat is in ear 
is the time to judge the 
rival merits of the differ- 
ent varieties. We have 
plenty of choice. There 
are the varieties produced by plant 
breeders in this country. Examples 
are Squarehead’s Master, Yeoman, 
Little Joss, and more recently the 
Holdfast bred by Professor Engledow 
at Cambridge. Then there are the 
Scandinavian varieties such as Steel, 
Als, Scandia and Weibulls Standard; 
and the Dutch varieties such as 
Wilhelmina and Juliana. Wilma is, I 
imagine, closely related to Wilhelmina. 
The French wheats such as Desprez 80 
and Cote D’Or (an extra early one) 
have also won recognition. There are 
many others that I have not men- 
tioned but some of them are closely 
akin to the better-known varieties. 
What we want to-day is big heads 
that fill with corn that weighs heavily 
and not too much straw. Holdfast, 
Yeoman and Desprez 80 are short- 
strawed wheats that yield well on good 
land or land that has been made 
fertile by the generous use of fertilisers. 
Scandia is a breed of wheat that I had 
not known till last week when I saw 
it growing in Hertfordshire. The 
farmer said that Scandia, which is 
short in the straw, does well on land 
that is not quite good enough for 
Holdfast or Yeoman. His was cer- 
tainly a level crop with a good show 
of heads. Desprez 80 seems to have a 
good many detractors. They say that 
it is very subject to rust and blight. 
I grew some at home last year. It 
looked extraordinarily well until the 
middle of July, when it was attacked 
by blight. The result was some 
pinched grains, but the yield at 
threshing was seven quarters to the 
acre. Probably if it had not been 
blighted we should have had another 
sack to the acre 
** * 


UST has made its appearance in 
the Midlands and also in Wilt- 
shire. I do not know that there is 
anything that the farmer can do to 
prevent this fungus disease attacking 
his wheat. Dressing the seed at sowing 
does not help. It seems to be more a 
matter of the season which suits the 
spread of fungus spores and a variety 
which is not naturally highly resistant. 
One of my fields turned quite brown in 
the third week of June. Almost all 
the leaves were affected and as the 
wheat was only then coming into 
flower I fear that there will be a good 
many pinched grains and a disappoint- 
ing yield. For the rest of the farm I 
chose Squarehead’s Master. This may 
not sound very progressive, but I 
found last year that the wheats we 
ew had become mixed in type. In 
the field of Desprez 80 there were some 
heads 8 ins. or 10 ins. higher than the 
main crop. Whether these were freak 
heads or whether the seed had become 
mixed I don’t know, but as other 
people’s crops were also mixed I felt 
the time had come to get back to a 
definite type, so I went to one of the 
seedsmen to get wheat of a standard 
variety. This seedsman makes a 
practice of inspecting the growing 
crops offered to him for seed purposes 
and he knows what he is offering. 
* * * 
T would be a good plan surely for 
the War Agricultural Committees, 
possibly through their Technical De- 
velopment Committees, to keep re- 
cords of the performance of different 
varieties of wheat on different types 
of soil. Too many farmers have only 
very hazy ideas about what suits 
their land best. They often take the 
advice of the corn merchant, who 
cannot know the land intimately. The 
choice of the right variety may make 
a difference at harvest of a sack or 
two sacks of wheat to the acre. If a 
farmer is taking all the trouble to 


cultivate and manure his field pr 
he should certainly take more 


Operly ; 
trouble fF 


f 


to secure a variety that will responq § 
to his conditions and not be content 


with mere hearsay in the mari:ct. 
* * * 
HE “fly,” or to give it 
name ‘‘the turnip flea L<etle’ 
has been very active again this 
summer. One of my neighb ?, 
sown his kale and three time 
has devoured seedlings. I ; 
attempt to sow my kale until + 
week in June. So often early 
have disappeared and anyw 
will make quite enough grow . from 
July to October to make a {.} crop 
by the time it is wanted. }: igolds 
and sugar-beet generally seem -» look 
well, and so do potatoes. The zarlies 
this season have been extraor. ‘narily 
forward. In some districts th «> were 
about a fortnight ahead their 
normal time. The consequenc : :s that 
London and the other big »* arkets 
were amply supplied wit! early 
potatoes, and there have bee» more 
than consumers needed. Yield. of five 
tons to the acre instead of two ‘> three 
tons at the first lifting coming on top 
of the extra early season over id the 
market. Too many potatcs are 
grown in gardens and _allo‘ments, 
Surely it is much better to leave the 
potato crop for commercial growers. 
* * * 

IR GEORGE STAPLEDON 

appropriately enough writes a 
foreword welcoming the reprinting oj 
Robert H. Elliot’s book describing the 
Clifton Park system of farming. Mr 
Elliot wrote this as long ago as 1898, 
but much of his advice about estab- 
lishing leys remains sound to-day. He 
was a great believer in deep-rooted 
plants such as chicory and_burnet 
which open up the sub-soil and, he 
believes, warm it too. I remember that 
we did include chicory in the seeds 
mixture on one field at home several 
years ago. It came strongly and with 
its thick stems and blue flowers there 
was no mistaking its presence when 
it came to hay-cutting. Burnet I do 
not know as a cultivated plant. In 
recent years emphasis has been on 
the leguminous plants in the seeds 
mixture. We have rated high their 
capacity to fix nitrogen from the air 
and restore fertility lost by tillage 
cropping. Sir George Stapledon has 
an open mind about the rival merits 
of deep-rooted plants and leguminous 
crops. 

In Mr. Elliot’s day grass seed 
mixtures were of very uncertain 
quality; some were no better than 
sweepings. To-day every reputable 
seed merchant can offer mixtures of 
sound seeds suitable for a variety of 
conditions and Mr. Elliot’s recommen- 


’S has 


third 
wings 
y kale 


dations can no doubt be bettered. § 


But his advice on the establishment of 
leys and their treatment in the early 
days is well worth studying. His great 
idea was to use leys as a means Of 
restoring fertility to arable land. The 
crop rotation he practised in Rox- 
burghshire was roots, corn, roots, corn, 
and four years ley. Artificial manures 
were given only to his root crops and 
not always to them. He wanted to cut 
his costs on imported fertilisers and 
feeding-stuffs and combine livestock 
production with a high standerd 
soil fertility. He succeeded at Clifton 
Park and the lessons he passes 00 10 


his book hold good in large px t to- ; 
day. We have to grow all the comp 
we can and we have the advant.ge lf 
But the feri lisets} 
are not unlimited and in the fift : and [ 
succeeding years of this campai,..0 W°} 
shall have to rely more on leys tc keep f 
our arable land in reasonably g004 | 


cheap fertilisers. 


heart. Mr. Elliot’s book The ( /ifio" 
Park System of Farming is now puv- 


lished by Faber and Faber, price} 


12s. 6d. It is well worth reading. 
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FURNISHED LETTINGS AND PROFITEERING 


AN any fair-minded person 
study recent reports of cases 
concerning the letting of 
furnished accommodation 
without feeling that some 
t of the law and practice, 


amendnu ¢ 
in the interests alike of those who let 
and th who hire the houses or 
rooms, esirable ? 

Tro *’e commonly originates in 
a com} t that exorbitant rents are 


1 furnished rooms and 
ym the evidence in many 
; it may be inferred that 
of the furnished accommo- 
» to it from other parts of 
, and apparently they were 
ugh to conclude an agree- 
ment e it at the rent quoted or, 
at an the rent eventually settled 
in ar ditious negotiation. They 
nything to get possession. 
y»me little time later is any 
ection raised by the tenant 
unt of the payment he has 
o make to the other party 
ract, and then, if a reduc- 
granted, he has recourse to 
h his grievance. Some en- 
at of such proceedings is 
y the frequency of orders 
iction of the rent, and the 
of the reputed excess. 


‘ACTS THAT LACK 
“SANCTITY ”’ 


| ey ' from any other aspect of 
the matter it might occur to the 
mind ©: one in a hundred of the com- 
plainants that perhaps the person who 
had let him the furnished accommoda- 
tion could easily obtain as much as or 
more than the sum complained of 
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from, some other and perfectly willing 
tenant. But such considerations do 
not seem to operate. The complainant 
has in some way got possession tem- 
porarily and does not scruple to invoke 
any kind of agency to re-shape the 
contract to his own advantage, with- 
out regard to the interests of the other 
party. Unfortunately the tendency of 
much of the emergency legislation, 
dating from the 1914-19 period, has 
been more and more towards favour- 
ing tenants at the expense of their 
landlords, and this without regard, on 
the one hand, to the actual advantage 
that the tenant may enjoy or, on the 
other, to the ability of the landlord, if 
he had retained a free hand, to obtain 
a higher rent than that which is 
objected to. Tenants sheltered by the 
Rent Restrictions Acts are an ex- 
ample. Thousands of them hold houses 
at wholly inadequate rents—rents 
fixed in the depressed period before 
1914—-yet they sublet a room or a 


floor in the said house at, very often, 


much more than the rent they them- 
selves are paying for the whole house. 
Every suburb of London could show 
10-roomed houses, subject to rent 
restrictions, and let at less than £100 
a year, in which floors are sublet at a 
similar rent, or, if a few bits of dirty 
oilcloth and a dilapidated table and 
chair are put into the rooms, at even 
a great deal more. The landlord, often 
himself only a lessee at a high ground 
rent, cannot possibly derive more than 
a few shillings net per week, while his 
tenant may be clearing pounds. More- 
over, the landlord is fixed with a 
tenant who can stay as long as he likes 
to stay, but the furnished sub-tenants 
can be ejected by the tenant in a few 
days. 


THE TEST OF RENTAL 
VALUE 


EVERTING to the simple cases 
of furnished lettings of houses 
at allegedly excessive rents—no case 
can at the moment be recalled wherein 
the defendant has been allowed to 
adduce evidence of the willingness of 
someone other than the plaintiff to 
take the premises and to pay as much 
as or more than the rent demurred to 
in the proceedings. Admittedly fur- 
nished houses are not as a rule to be 
had at low rents. Too many would-be, 
and some actual, tenants seem to look 
at a house and say: “If that house 
were lettable as an empty house the 
rent would be £x, the fact that it is 
furnished cannot make it worth £37.” 
But is that certain? Rents of houses 
are roughly proportionate to their 
cost -of erection and upkeep and 
market value is an important element. 
The rent of the furniture ought to be 
proportionate to its cost or market 
value and cost of repair and replace- 
ment. Instances are known of houses 
containing valuable and even rare 
furniture, which are let to war-time 
tenants. Judging from some of the 
current cases the sub-tenants pretend 
to think that the test of rental value 
is floor space irrespective of the quality 
of the contents. 


FREEHOLDS ALONG THE 
ARUN 


HE executors of Sir Max Bonn, 

intend to dispose of Upper Ifold, 
just over 280 acres at Dunsfold, be- 
tween Guildford and Petworth. The 
land has about a mile of each bark of 
the Arun. The principal house and the 
land may be entered at once, but the 


secondary residence, Merrow Farm, 
is let until after the conclusion of 
the war. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley act for the vendors. 

The stormy times of the Jacobite 
risings in the eighteenth century are 
recalled by the announcement that 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff’s 
Leeds office has sold Melfort, in the 
Lorne country. In 1867 a large gun- 
powder manufactory which had been 
set up on the estate exploded, and the 
moss-covered ruins of it can be seen, 
for no attempt was made to re-build it. 

Rosehaugh, another Scottish 
estate, much of which is about to be 
sold by the Leeds office, extends to the 
coast of the Moray Firth. It was the 
home of the late James Fletcher’s 
famous herd of Shorthorns. Mrs. 
Fletcher retains the house and about 
1,000 acres. 


£100,000 FOR FARMS 
GENTS and local correspondents 
report realisations of farms in 
various parts of the country for 
approximately £100,000 in the last 


10 days. The sales include just over 
260 acres in Slimbridge, sold at 
Gloucester, for £12,500; about 140 


acres, near Warwick, for a total of 
£5,385; 82 acres, at Sutton cn the 
Hill, near Derby, for £4,400; roundly 
14 acres of pasture, at Gerrard’s Cross, 
for £2,700; 27 acres of pasture and 
fruit-growing land, close to St. Albans, 
for £2,825, in two lots; and 319 acres, 
in and near Bathealton, for £8,900, 
at Taunton. 

The Goodings estate, near Hun- 
gerford, has been bought by CouNTRY 
LiFE from Mr. F. W. Rickett through 
the agency of Messrs. A. W. Neate 
and Sons, of Newbury. 








CRYSTAL PALACE 


‘Ve are steelmakers and 
‘oduce the steels from 
hich goods are fabri- 
ted. We ourselves do not 
anufacture the finished 
ticles, 





** limes’ pnotograph 


SUPER RUSTLESS STEEL 





The old carefree days will return, with light 
and noise and gaiety, fireworks, fairy lights, 
neon, flashing signs, and all the other lights 


of peace. 


All the good things will return, more 
cherished a thousandfold by virtue of their 
necessary curtailment in the war years. 
‘Staybrite’’ steel for instance, that brightest 
and most permanently rustfree of all metals. 
Shrewd brains are even now planning its 
new era, one which will play an important 
part in the general brightness of a new 


post-war world. 


Wi. 





Clebration 





-_|RTE-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LIMITED 











UNIFORM 


The speed with which 
we provide Officers’ 
Uniforms, thoroughly 
well tailored and cor- 
rect in detail_whether 
made to measure or 
ready to wear—often 
surprises even the 
Senior Service. 

Though scarcely com- 
parable with Naval 
Records our sixty 
years’ experience in 
Naval 


certainly something. 


Moss 
BROS 


& CO.. TO. 
Naval, Military & R.A.F. Outfitters 
COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines). 


outfitting is 





COUNTRY 





Te | 


Manchester, Bristol, Aldershot, Ports- 
mouth, Camberley, Hove, Shoreham, 
York, Bournemouth, Harrogate, South- 
end, Heysham, Salisbury, Dorking, 
Droitwich, Towyn, etc. 








growing calls for assistance. 
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Many Vojppy Retinne 
FS 


This year the Royal Air Force reached its 25th 
Birthday .....A Birthday surely deserving of the 
entire nation’s grateful recognition. 

Give a Birthday present worthy of the occasion, a 
practical present, by sending your individual cheques, 


stamps, postal orders forthwith to the 


GI BENEVOLENT FUND 


so helping to continue to meet in full the heavily 


Please send Donations to 


LORD RIVERDALE, Chairman, or BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, 
Hon. Sec., Appeals Committee R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND. 
1 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 

Postal Orders payable to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE GREEK 


REFUSAL | 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ET your communication be Yea, 
yea and Nay, nay, for what- 
soever is more than these 
cometh of evil.’ 

I have often thought how difficult 
it would be to get through a single day 
on this austere advice. No compro- 
mise; all things seen as black or 
white: little chance here for hedging 
and appeasement. (What a study 
could be written of the way in which 
certain words remain insignificant for 
years, for centuries, and then, at a 
touch of circumstance, leap to tre- 
mendous meaning ! Appeasement 
would be one of these words: a 
central symptom of moral feebleness 
and political futility.) 

But though, in the general run 
of things, we can get along well enough 
without insisting that every day shall 
be Judgment Day, there come times 
when a people fares ill if those who 
speak for it have more to say than 
Yes or No. These, after all, are the 
two decisive words of the human 
tongue, the tremendous definitions of 
acceptance or rejection. They are the 
core and essence of morality. 


METEXAS SAID “NO’”’ 

At three o’clock in the morning 
of October 28, 1940, General John 
Metexas, who was the Dictator of 
Greece, was awakened in Athens by 
the ringing of a telephone bell. He was 
told that a visitor was coming to see 
him. He went down in a dressing- 
gown and opened his front door. The 
Italian Minister stood on the threshold. 
He presented a windy document from 
Mussolini. In the house, the Italian 
Minister said: ‘‘The ultimatum ex- 
pires at six o’clock this morning.” 
Less than three hours ! 

This conversation followed : 


“Then this communication is a 
declaration of war by Italy on 
Greece.”’ 

“No, Excellency, an ultimatum.” 

“It is tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war.’’ 

“But you will give the facilities 
my Government requests ?”’ 

“No.” 

That was all—No. But it was 
one of history’s sublime words, uttered 
at a moment that was beyond all 
cavil, quibble and equivocation. No- 
thing would do but Yes or No. 
Metexas said No. Britain, alone since 
the fall of France, had an ally: an 
ally who had not waited for the sun 
to shine or for any slightest break in 
the clouds. All wasdark. Challenging 
Greece was this nation so much larger 
than herself ; and behind that nation 
was Germany, larger 
still and infinitely 
more powerful. 
Britain was a far-off 
and sorely harassed § 
land. She had some § 
troops in North 
Africa, but their § 
hands were full. Let § 
it never be forgotten § 
not only that Greece, 
through Metexas, § 
said No, but that § 
these were the cir- § 
cumstances in which 
she said it. § 


BAA AAAAP— 


WIND OF FREEDOM 
By Compton Mackenzie 
(Chatto & Windus, 15s.) 


THE SQUAD GOES OUT 
y Robert Greenwood 


B 

O WESTERN WIND 

By Honor Croome 
(Christophers, 8s. 6d.) 


PAA AMAM— 


What had come befo- tha 
fateful interview in the nig and 
what came after it, what ind 
yet come of it, is the subjec 
of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s 
Freedom (Chatto and Windt 
Mr. Mackenzie is a lover of 
He served in Greece during 
war, and now the Greek Goy 
in London has helped his 
placing documents at his dis; 
is still too early, as he recog 
tell all that there may be 5 tel] 
But this is a worthy interim 1 minder 
of what the world owes to C ce. 

Mr. Mackenzie is not  azzled 
into hero-worship. It is cle + that 
there was much about Metex:s (who 
died so soon after his decisiv> word 
was spoken) that he does mn’ like. 
““Metexas,’”’ he writes, ‘“‘was one of 
the pedagogic dictators, a cc nbina- 
tion of a Salazar and a Piisudski, 
without the larger qualities cf either 
He was essentially a petty man, and 
the narrowness of his outlook :aay be 
judged by his refusal to allow a 
performance of the Antigone without 
cuts made to suit the politics of the 
moment or by his banning of the 
Funeral Oration of Pericles from school 
texts of Thucidides on account of 
its democratic philosophy.” 

Not a great democrat, but a 
great patriot; although, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie thinks, had he not said No, 
he would have been bustled off the 
scene by those who were ready to say 
it for him. (That was soon to happen 
in Jugoslavia.) ‘‘In point of fact,’ 
writes Mr. Mackenzie, “‘some of the 
determination of the simple Greek 
soldier to eject the Italian invader 
was sharpened by the conviction that 
in striking at him he was striking 
simultaneously at the régime of the 
Fourth of August, by which a nation 
of individualists had felt itself op- 
pressed since the coup d’ état of General 
Metexas imposed it on them.” 
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ON KNEES OR FEET 
The situation itself, then, was 
mixed, not all black-and-white; but 
at the heart of it, for all concerned, 
was one of those simple questions 
which must be answered on the knees 
or on the feet. Here, dictator and 
democrats were at one. The full 
consequences, Mr. Mackenzie thinks, 
have yet to be seen. The Greeks were 
beaten for all their courage and their 
victories on the way; yet, in the 
armless and legless men begging their 
bread to-day in the streets of Athens, 
Mr. Mackenzie sees the victors of 
battles which will be recognised in 
the final account as ranking with 
Salamis and [ara- 
thon. Hitler wes de- 
§ layed. His blew at 
§ Russia was gle 1ced 
sideways for the 
§ necessary signi! sant 
§ moment by the 
§ Athenian shi:ld. 
“This contemp: “ary 
(Dent, 8s. 6d.) § chronicler at vast 
§ has no hesitatic 1 10 
§ ‘ affirming hat 
if Greece had yi« ded 
q to the confiden® de- 
§ mand of the It. ian 
A” recreants fiom 
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jberty the whole course “of events 
would have been changed, because 
Russia would have been crushed dur- 
ing the autumn of 1941. It was Greece 
which saved the soul of man.”’ 

Mr. Mackenzie’s whole book is 
written in the enthusiasm and the 
belief which inform that last sentence. 
He has paid his tribute nobly, and it 
bly e irned. 

MANY HEROES 
But wh» shall"say, and with what 
that this or that, ex- 


was no 


confidence 


clusively, ‘‘ aved the soul of man” in 
those hero's and apocalyptic days? 
Another c) onicler might argue that, 
had the b: nbing of London in 1940 
prought t + citizens to their knees, 
invasio : id have followed. What 
we had # it against invasion at that 
time we v now with a sick shudder 
at the -ht of our naked breasts; 
and s ight be argued that the 
staunc! of our citizens and the 
heroist our Air Force were the 
salvati the soul of man. For if 
Londo: d fallen, where would 
Greece tussia have been? It is a 
point » be argued too closely, if 
at all ve it with the noble sen- 
tences Mr. Lionel Curtis wrote in 
Faith Works. ‘‘Never in the 
history ree states have men offered 


themsely ; so freely for the public 
cause. . . . There was little to draw 
them in the hope of personal dis- 


tinction, which is hard to come by 
where t » company of valour is so 
vast an’ every day calls for deeds 
daring as »ny for which men have been 
noted in ‘esser times. . . . The fields 
of their {nal achievement, where they 
lie in a {cllowship too close and a peace 


too deep to be broken, are the image 
and epitome of the cause for which 
they fell.’ Pericles himself did not 
better that. 
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The contribution to this great 
cause which was made by the common 
people of London has already been 
commemorated in two books by Mr. 
Robert Greenwood. Now he gives us 
a third, and, I think, his best: The 
Squad Goes Out (Dent, 8s. 6d.). The 
squad was made up of three stretcher- 
bearers and the girl who drove their 
ambulance. She was Jenny, a music- 
hall dancer, who knew that a dancer, 
to succeed, must not give up dancing. 
But she gave up, though attractive 
work was offered her far from danger. 
There was Brownie, an architect, 
dreaming of the new world in terms of 

ans and blueprints, realising at last 

that ‘‘there was enough skill and 
knowledge in the world to build the 
New Jerusalem to-morrow, but the 
heart was lacking. It could be built 
only by those who loved their fellow 
nen.” 


NOVELIST’S TRIUMPH 


There was Lawson, outcast and 
despised, a shifty thief who deserted, 
and came back to die. “Any man 
might run away, but it took a hero 
to come back.”’ So reflected Battersby, 
the last of this assorted squad: 
Battersby who had served in the last 
war, whose animal appetites were 
immense, who would be hitting the 
teeth out of Lawson one day, and 
crying at his own rendering of Songs 
of Araby the next. Battersby is Mr. 
Greenwood’s triumph: a lovable, 
detestable, selfish and selfless creature, 
the raw human stuff out of which 
anything might emerge. 

There are many other characters 
in the background, all observed with 
a shade of Dickensian oddity. I am 
not calling Mr. Greenwood a Dickens. 
He reminds me rather of that now 
forgotten novelist W. Pett Ridge. He 
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has Pett Ridge’s firm grasp of the 
Cockney and his background, but 
there is this difference: never did 
Pett Ridge conceive the Cockney 
background ennobled and enhanced 
as it was by the terrible hazard of war. 
That is what I think Mr. Greenwood 
gives us: the Pett Ridge background 
and personnel raised to a pitch of 
intensity that the older novelist never 
had reason to imagine. The greatest 
tribute I can pay to Mr. Greenwood 
is to say that he does not at any point 
fall below the demand of this height- 
ened theme. He speaks of “small talk 
washing round the contours of great 
events.’’ In a sense, that is true of 
his own books; but they have some- 
thing of the nobility of the great 
events that mould them. 


THEY WENT TO AMERICA 


Here, then, are the people who 
stayed; and in Mrs. Honor Croome’s 
O Western Wind _ (Christophers, 
8s. 6d.) we are introduced to some of 
those who went. Mrs. Croome’s 
theme, to put it in a sentence, is 
women without men. She gives us 
four English women who took their 
children to the United States to avoid 
the bombing. One had no husband, 
one was the wife of a flying officer, 
one of an infantryman, one of a 
research worker who held to his job 
in London. 


However, the men don’t matter 
except as the background-stuff of 
the women’s constant dream and pre- 
occupation. Even Jimmy, who comes 
into the foreground, seduces one of 
the women, and vanishes, doesn’t 
matter much, for he is little more 
than an illustration of Cora’s need 
and weakness. In himself, he is a 
pathetic, bombastic nuisance. 
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It is as an artist in the drawing 
of women’s portraits that Mrs. Croome 
is notable, and when I say artist and 
notable I mean it. These women, hurt 
and frustrated despite all that is 
attempted to make them feel happy 
and at home, are perceived by a 
piercing eye and rendered by a pen at 
once convincing and entertaining. As 
a writer, Mrs. Croome is worth two of 
Mr. Greenwood, but Mr. Greenwood’s 
book is worth ten of Mrs. Croome’s. 
It’s a matter of theme. Men and 
women battling with circumstance, or 
even mutely accepting its blows, have 
a power to lift up the heart which is 
altogether denied to those who seek 
to arrange their lives so that circum- 
stance shall not touch them. To the 
squad our admiration, homage, love. 
To the rootless women our curiosity 
and ccmpassion. 





ISS STELLA MARGETSON 
has a sure touch in drawing 
the settings of the 15 short stories 
collected in her new volume Flood 
Tide (John Crowther, 6s.). Occasion- 
ally she lets emotion run out of scale 
with action, occasionally she is not 
critical enough, as when she makes a 
greengrocer brag of selling “pounds of 
raspberries, ’’ but her gift for sketching 
a sceue and setting living men and 
women acting against it is always in 
evidence. 

Some of these stories are; quite 
remarkable in that respect — for 
instance, the story of a_ soldiers’ 
pantomime. Her worst failing is to 
ride away from the difficulties of a 
situation a little too easily, but in her 
best story, in which an old violinist 
gives her instrument to the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra when theirs are 
lost in a raid, she overcomes it with 
excellent effect. 
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@ Breton in cinnamon felt, saddle-stitched in nigger. 
Otto Lucas 


@ (On right) Erik’s felt beret, shaped like. a man’s 
cap at the back, with a concertina “headband ”’ 
in red, green and yellow. 


@ (Below) Flower-pot cap in bouclé jersey with a 
draped skull cap at the back. Bianca Mosca at 
Jacqmar f 
PHOTOGRAPHS DENES 


HE first crop of millinery for the autumn is just appearing 
in the shops, ready for the tailor-mades that seem to require 
a felt with a new line after the holidays. Shortage of staff, 
restrictions and quotas have not damped the designing ability 
of the milliners and there are all kinds of charming hats that will 
freshen up an old suit or give the right finishing touch to a new. 

One of the first things one notices about the new felts is that 
crowns are higher and brims generally wider. Sailors, those soft- 
brimmed felts called by the Americans ‘ Fedoras,’’ and berets of all 
descriptions compete for the honours. The newest-looking beret in 
London is the felt one at Erik’s that has concertina sections in front. 
The back bends over like a man’s cap by clever dovetailed seams, 
and the concertina part on the forehead, made of three shaped coloured 
bands—yellow, green, and red—fixes it firmly on the head and can be 
expanded at will to suit one’s mood, with the beret pulled well forward 
like a man’s cap, or cocked to one side. This is the perfect beret for a 
suit. Another good beret is the round one at Molho’s, shaped like a 
muffin, that sits straight on top of a “‘bang,’”’ or can be worn on the 
back of the head, when it makes a halo. An evening beret for dining 
out, designed by Bianca Mosca, is in shot blue and flame chiffon, folded 
at the back so that it makes a narrow ruched frill, something like the 
back of a sun-bonnet. This beret is very smart in velvet with a short- 
sleeved fur jacket and a dark dinner dress. Thaarup’s beret in stitched 
black velvet is held on by a shaped felt band, and is round like a 
W.R.N.S. hat. He also makes attractive round caps to match suits 

The felts with oval, dented crowns and soft widish brims, that 
turn up sharply at one side like a ‘‘ Mountie’s,’’ look well with the fitted 
autumn coats with their double-breasted fronts and half-belts at the 
back. The dashing line, rather like a Cavalier’s, is right for the four- 
buttoned effect on the coats and the clear-cut line. Erik show a Robin 
Hood felt in the ‘“‘henna”’ colour they are starring in their first col- 
lection for early autumn. It has a dashing flame ribbon tied in a bow 
in front of the turned-up brim to give extra width. This ribbon, a soft 
silk one with a serrated edge, is also used on a larger felt sailor that 
has a crown nicked in three places with three V-shaped cut-outs on the 
brim to correspond. This golden ‘‘henna’”’ shade is most becoming 
with a tanned skin. For later on, Erik are making entire felts in the 
glorious flame red of the ribbon. 

The milliners’ are full of all kinds of sailors, most of them with 
wide brims that are easy to wear, and dented crowns. Bretons, saddle- 
stitched at the edge with a dark shade, are good “‘suit” hats; so are 
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QUALITY CLOTHES 


from... 
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‘A shorter sock saves labour, dear, 
ind tons of precious wool — 

ike General Alexander’s head, 

t’s practical and cool. 


9 997 
© 


0 


30 do not search for longer hose— 
Forego those extra inches! 

’ With shorter socks make Hitler feel 
\ Just where his own shoe pinches!” 


QQA29 0 


Exceptional Value 


All Wool 


FLANNEL 
SUITS 


“© Redbill”’ 


Man tailored in all wool West of England 
flannel—by one of our leading makers. 
Skirt has panel pleat back and front. In 


Grey or Air Force 
Blue. Hips 36 to 44. £5 ° 16.9 
(18 Coupons) 





GORRINGES GAZETTE 


Send 2d. stamp for 
July issue 











Frederick Gorringe Ltd, 





ViCtoria 6666 (24 lines) 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD,LONDON;,S.W.1 








New Cashmere Tweed 
54 inches wide, in 
several soft shades of 


brown or grey. is 6)/ 10 
per yard (4: coupons) 


Write for Patterns to:- 





: \, GROSVENOR STREET 
LONDON.WII. 

















79 RAYON GAINS PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE 


Ri HE eventful years which centred 
about the last war served to span the 
gap between an “artificial silk”? which 
was the first description applied to rayon, 
and public acceptance of it as a new 
fabric. 

Thus began a new age in which the use of 
delicate and lovely rayon materials be- 
came part and parcel of the daily life of 
millions. To-day there are few people 
too poor to enjoy the comfort and beauty 
of the delightful rayon materials which 


COURTAULDS-the greatest name in RAYON 





owe their development to the sustained 
efforts of Courtaulds. 

Admittedly Courtaulds rayon is scarce 
just now, but every effort is made to 
secure a fair distribution of supplies and 
when victory is won there will be an 
abundance of even finer fabrics in still 
greater variety. The name of Courtaulds 
will also be associated with new develop- 
ments and products which will improve 
the standards of life when the world 
is at peace again. 
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the sailors with wide brims that have a 
flat tuck for an edging, or brims that fold 
over in the way that the Molho straw 
does on this page. Smaller sailors with 
oval crowns and oval brim are wreathed 
with a pheasant’s feather or gay multi- 
coloured ribbons. A dashing small flat 
sailor has the entire front in one colour, 
the back in another, with the dividing 
line running over the centre of the crown. 

Afternoon hats in neutral shades of 
velvet that are equally good with black 
or with furs are shown by Thaarup. 
These hats are worn absolutely straight, 
well forward, and have broad velvet 
ribbons streaming out at the back. One, 
in beaver brown, has a flower-pot crown 
and a double ruche edging the brim. 
This is the hat for an autumn wedding. 
It needs the hair swept up on top of the 
head or swathed over at the back to keep 
a trim smooth line. The swathed caps 
in bouclé jersey or gossamer Shetland 
tweeds are becoming to the woman with 
small features. They are shown in black, 
white and pale pastels and can be 
matched up to afternoon sweaters or 
jumpers. The fez caps worn on top of a 
bang of hair on the forehead are for the 
ultra-smart woman. They look equally 
chic in a brilliant scarlet or emerald green 
with plain grey tailor-mades and a white 
shirt, as in the evening with dead black 
and a baroque bead necklace. 


OR the first cool days of August and 

September, all kinds of short jackets 
and boleros in flat furs are being made up, some 
new, some from old coats. The short-sleeved 
coatees and boleros are most becoming; so are 
the box jackets in broadtail, dyed ermine, or 
mink. For country, nothing is more useful than 
ocelot which is cut just like the short camel 
jackets I described last week. Some topcoats 
have plain necklines to take fur capes or 
stranded mink ties. These flat collarless capes 
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Fine black pedal straw with the turnback brim that appears 


on many sailors, felt as well as straw. Molho 


in fur are becoming very fashionable. They 
button at the throat over a suit, dress or jacket 
and generally end just above the elbows. Mink 
is stranded to radiate from the neck. Coatees in 
natural squirrel, striped grey and fawn, are a 
lovely combination with black. There are a 
few jackets in fitch, and the cream and brown 
is excellent with the many cream and brown 
tweeds, just as smart with black. One of the 
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more dashing war fashions is Certainly 
the show-white lamb coats which ar 
made hip length, three-quarter 
or full length, and often lined with , 
bright woollen. They are absolutely plain 
without collars, cuffs or anything to spo 
the simplicity of the line or detract fron 
their warm curly appearance. T 1ey are 
town or country coats, becoming ang 
hard-wearing. They clean easily 
well. The curly lambskin gloves 
the best warm gloves for country 
are appearing in the shops once ; 
the general public. During mos 
winter they were reserved 
Forces, as were the splendid y, 
bags in pigskin and canvas strap; 
pigskin. These bags are released {o; 
general buying. Some have zips, some 
fasten like a child’s satchel wth two 
straps and buckles and they ar: made 
in various useful sizes. 


Or the 
ek-end 
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Fur pieces are going to be im 
popular in the early autumn. Alp 
old coat, cape or an antique s‘ 
be cut into one or more of thes 
sories, which smarten up an old ; 
give just the little bit of extra 
on a crisp autumnal morning 
little barrel muffs, hung round t 
on ribbon or an Edwardian watc 
can be matched up to the shoulde 
or to shallow, round collars the* hook 
under the chin. All the flat furs are being 
used for these sets—mink, nutria, sjuirrel, 
broadtail. If one has enough fur, a 
Russian cap or a beret can be added, 
Cravats of flat fur have a slot so that one end 
can be slipped through the other. 

Long, fitted coats in Persian lamb or broad- 
tail were the favourites last winter and are 
likely to be so again this year. They give best 
value for coupons and make a splendid invest- 
ment. The skins are cut like cloth, the coats 
fitted to the figure, with deep inset pockets and 
neat tailored revers. P. Joyce REynNoLps, 
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CELESTA 
SHERRY \ 


15/6 per bottle 


Ne 


Rare, but still the same super- 
lative quality—ChaplinsCelesta 
Sherry from the sun-drenched 
vines of Spain’s finest vineyards. 
W. H. CHAPLIN & CO. LTD. Estd. 1867 


Wholesale Wine and Spirit Merchants, Distillers 
and Vineyard Proprietcrs. LONDON - GLASGOW 








CROSSWORD No. 702 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘t Crossword No. 702, COUNTRY 
LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ and must reach this 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, July 15, 1943. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 701. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of July 2, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Bunch of keys; 9, Trash; 10, Foreign body; 11, Endow; 
12, Peeps; 15, Asses; 17, Lap; 18, Fool; 19, Elude; 21, Named; 22, Towed; 
23, Early; 26, Eans; 27, Eli; 28, Frogs; 30, Clerk; 33, Lathe; 35, Ring the 
bell; 36, Drown; 37, Silly season. DOWN.—2, Unode; 3, Creep; 4, Orgy; 
5, Kibes; 6, Styes; 7, Said so twice; 8, The wild duck; 12, Painted lady; 
13, Examination; 14, Slide; 15, Ape; 16, End; 20, Ethic; 24, Air; 25, Yes; 
28, Ferns; 29, Gogol; 31, Libya; 32, Rollo; 34 This. 





ACROSS 


. It’s odd for a sovereign to be silly, when a 
two hundred and fortieth part is so sage! 
(two words, 5, 7) 
. Cave (5) 
. Hast colic? (anagr.) (9) 
. Not the residence for a stone-thrower (10) 
. “With a cargo of ivory 
And and peacocks ck 
. Revolts (6) —Masefield (4) 
5. Was drowned in a butt of Malmsey (8) 
. Add to comfort in the end (8) 
. Estimate (6) 
. Pattern for the morn (4) 
3. Such extreme hunger began in a constellation 
(10) 


. They’re not necessarily born within sound of 
Bow bells (9) 

3. Sheath round a stem (5) 

. They’re “‘made for two,” in fact (two words, 
6, 6) 

DOWN 

. Mary’s follower (two words, 3, 4) 

. Uncomfortable terminological inexactitudes, 
perhaps, or the quality of repose a crowned 
head gets? (two words, 6, 4) 

. Watson’s designation (6) 

. In a thoroughly stupid manner (8) 

. Richard stole his heart (4) 

. In a provincial stable the coop is under the 
boat (7) 

. A red light (two words, 6, 6) ; 

. Legally, if not by blood, they can sororizé 
(three words, 7, 2, 3) 

3. The witch may to vex her enemy, but it is 
the little girl’s ambition, too, whe. her 
—— present is unclothed (three words, 

. Imaginary line connecting places wit 
same mean annual temperature (8) 

. Scene of the death of Sir John Moore (: 

. They left France during the Revolutic 

. Lively, but runs a risk thereby ! (6) 

. A dog coming up with nothing insid 
contrives, nevertheless, to be well-be 
on the return journey (4) 


the 
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ts MANUFACTURERS: W.& O. MARCUS, LIMITED, LONDON, W.1 
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BABY SIZE 
by GAYMER'S OF ATTLEBOROUGH 
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HARTLEY’S 


JAMS & MARMALADE 
Made the ‘ REAL JAM’ way 





6Y APPOINTMENT TO 
+.M. KING GEORGE VI. 


MAXIMUM PRICES: 25/3 PER BOTTLE: HALF BOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY) 


THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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In the National Interest... 


Owners of Timber and agents who are willing to help the 
Nation in these days of emergency, when it is essential to 
have as much timber as possible in order to conserve shipping 
space, should consult Messrs. Leman’s Timber Ltd. They are 
buyers under licence, complying with the Government Control 
Regulations, of any quantity of standing or felled trees 


within 150 miles of London and they invite offers for sale. 


LEMAN’S TIMBER LIMITED 
2, CENTRAL CHAMBERS, EALING BROADWAY, LONDON, W.5 
Telephone : EALing 6002-3 





